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CHAPTER XXXI. 


So Herrick sailed away in search of his 
lost darling, leaving affairs, great and small, 
at Longridge, to settle themselves. It 
would have been as profitless a task to 
have stood on the sea-shore and told the 
tide not to follow as the moon led, as 
to have attempted to persuade this young 
lover to stay quietly at home and wait the 
course of events. 

‘‘A fool I may be. I dare say I am,” 
he said to himself over and over again as 
he paced the deck of the Atlantic steamer, 
whose speed was too slow for his hot 
haste ; “but if I don’t follow this clue, 
slight though it may be, what in Heaven’s 
name am I todo? What other course lies 
open to me?” 

It took him three weeks to reach his 
destination in that out-of-the-way corner 
of Washington territory, which, not three 
years back, had been a rank forest, and 
which now was the site of a busy and 
well-populated town. 

During those three weeks, events fol- 
lowed in a rapid succession at Longridge. 
The first event of importance was the ap- 
pointment of a trustee to fill the place of 
the one who had died. 

It seemed to Mr. McGowan that Lady 
Joan showed an altogether unaccountable 
anxiety to get this matter settled. 

“Tt had far better stand over till Mr. 
Gaskell’s return,” he remonstrated. ‘' He 
ought to have a word to say on the 
matter.” 





Bat no, Lady Joan would listen to no 
remonstrance, 

‘*My son may be away for six months 
or more, for all I know to the contrary,” 
she said in that frigid manner of 
hers, which always made Mr. McGowan 
feel as if cold water were being poured 
down his spine ; “and, as Lord Southmoor 
must return to Devon in a week, at the 
farthest, I think the sooner all legal for- 
malities are got through the better.” 

The lawyer pricked his ears and took 
fright at the mention of Lord Southmoor’s 
name, 

“Tf I may offer a suggestion, Lady 
Joan,” he said, speaking out boldly, “ Mr. 
Gaskell is the right and only person who 
should be nominated co-trustee with Mr, 
Rothsay.” 

Lady Joan slightly bowed in acknow- 
ledgement of the suggestion; then added, 
in frigid manner as before, “I shall have 
the greatest objection to any one, save 
Lord Southmoor, acting in that capacity.” 

To this she adhered, and the upshot of it 
all was, that before Herrick had time to 
reply to Mr. McGowan’s cablegram, ac- 
quainting him with the state of affairs, 
Lord Southmoor—idea-less and incapable— 
was bracketed with Mr. Rothsay, eighty 
years of age and incapable, as trustee to 
the vast wealth John Gaskell had left 
behind, 

There could be but little doubt that 
Lady Joan had her team well in hand 
now, and could drive it any way she 
listed. 

With the sense of power, however, there 
seemed to come to her but little of serenity 
or satisfaction. A spirit of restlessness 
appeared to have taken possession of her. 
She rose early, went to bed late, ate little, 
and from morning till night incessant occu- 
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pation of some sort seemed to be a ne- 
cessity to her. 

Lady Honor’s keen eyes noted all this, 
together with her aunt's changing 
personal appearance, “ There'll soon not 
be enough of her left to throw a shadow, 
Argus,” said the girl, as she fondled the 
mastifi’s big, tawny head and fed him with 
Jumps of sugar with which, surreptitiously, 
she had stuffed her pockets. 

Off and on, Argus was the recipient of a 
good many of Lady Honor’s confidences just 
then. Life at Longridge, with Lady Joan 
at one end of the dinner-table and Lord 
Southmoor at the other, was not a very 
cheerful affair. Argus seemed to the girl 
the only bit of honest, cheery, young life 
about the house, and morning, noon, and 
night found the two in each other’s com- 
pany. He accompanied her in her walks 
or rides, and her easel was never seen on 
terrace or shady walk without Argus’s 
big, brawny form stretched beside it. 
He was called upon for sympathy on all 
sorts of matters which might be reason- 
ably supposed to be outside the range of 
canine tastes. For instance, the sketch of 


his own thick-limbed self, of which Herrick 


had caught a glimpse, minus a face, was put 
literally under his nose, and he was called 
upon to admire himself, endowed with 
large, kindly human eyes, very bushy eye- 
brows, and moustachioed lip. 

Tt’s the image of him, Argie, and it’s 
going off to him to-day with a few others,” 
said the girl as she slipped it into an 
envelope addressed to: 

‘“‘M. HENRI VAN ZANDT, 
“25, Rue Hainault, 
** Bruxelles.” 

This despatch evidently was precious in 
her eyes, for she did not trust it to the 
Castle letter-bag, but rode hereelf with it 
to the village post-office, 

By the same post she despatched a less 
bulky packet to Herrick, to the address at 
New York to which he had requested his 
correspondence to be sent. It was a very 
informal missive, There was never much 
beating about the bush in any of Lady 
Honor’s letters; and in this one, as usual, 
she dashed into the very middle of her 
subject without any preamble. 

“Father,” she wrote, “has suddenly 
developed an increase of starchiness which 
is very funny. He is stinging-nottles, 
chevaux - de - frise, stilts, and high - heels 
boiled down into essence. I suppose it is 
because he has been made trustee, or some- 
thing or other, to Uncle John’s will, that 





his dignity has grown so rapidly. He has 
tried to sit upon me a good deal lately ; 
but, of course, I never fail to turn the 
tables, and sit upon him. There’s one 
comfort: he’ll soon be out of the house 
now, for mammy, down in Devon, is crying 
out for change of quarters. The Sphinx re- 
mains impenetrable, as usual, and, although 
I have kept my eyes fixed on her, as yet I 
am a long way off from reading her riddle. 
We spend long mornings together—they 
could be measured by the mile, She has 
recommended to me all sorts of improving 
books. I take them up, lean back in my 
chair, hold the book in front of me, and— 
study her. She writes a great deal. I’m 
sure she is composing an essay; and I 
think its subject is Catherine the Second 
of Russia, for a bulky volume—the life of 
that beauty—is always beside her on her 
writing-table ; and whenever she has a 
spare moment I see itin her hand. Now 
that’s a curious subject to take up, isn’t it? 
Here is something else I can’t understand, 
All the law business that has been done 
during your absence has been got through 
at express speed, as if business were hate- 
ful to her. Mr. McGowan, for some reason 
or other, does not appear to be a favourite, 
and he seems no sooner in the house than 
he’s out of it again. Yet there comes 
a person to the house —a person, by 
the way, who has been more than once 
before — and he is closeted with Aunt 
Jo for the whole afternoon in the 
library. I met him coming to the house 
as I was going down to my favourite seat 
in the pine wood, early in the after- 
noon, and when I returned, somewhere 
about five, I could see him as I passed the 
library windows seated there still. He's 
not a bad-looking man. I’ve dubbed him 
Adam from the nice, frank, open-air look 
he has about him, I should think he 
would look positively handsome divested 
of his church-going coat, with his shirt- 
sleeves tucked up, digging up potatoes.” 

Here there followed a sketch of Ralph 
Harwood, in shirt sleeves, in the act of 
potato-digging—a sketch that so cleverly 
caught his likeness that Herrick could not 
fail to recognise the man who had on one 
occasion held open the park gate for him. 

“This suits me best,” was written as 
legend beneath. 

The sketch absorbed the remainder of 
her sheet, and crowded into one corner her 
signature, preceded by the letters Y. A. C., 
which, in a bracket, she informed Herrick 
meant “ Your affectionate Cousin.” 
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It may be conjectured, however, that 
could Lady Honor have made a third 
at the interview which had taken place 
between Ralph and Lady Joan, she 
would have modified her opinion re- 
specting the “fine, frank, open-air look” 
which, in the first instance, had won 
her admiration. As he sat facing Lady 
Joan, watching her changes of expres- 
sion, while she read a letter which he had 
just put into her hand, his brow was 
knotted into a deep frown, his face looked 
white and anxious, his fingers played 
nervously with the brim of his hat which 
he held between his knees. 

His changed manner even attracted the 
attention of Lady Joan, who, naturally 
enough, attributed it to the serious con- 
dition of his sister’s health as stated by 
Dr. Gallagher in the letter she held in her 
hand. 

“T confess I do not understand some of 
the technical expressions this doctor em- 
ploys,” she said as she laid the letter down ; 
“ but it is quite clear to me that he considers 
your sister’s mental condition far from 
satisfactory.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“ And he lays great stress upon the un- 
fortunate fact of her mother’s insanity. 
‘The disease known as melancholia,’ he 
says, ‘is so frequently hereditary.’ ” 

Here she keenly scrutinised Ralph’s face. 

“Yes, my lady,” he answered once 
] more, fidgeting a little underher steady gaze. 

“Well, I can only say I am very glad 
your priest has given his consent to the 
only sensible course that could be taken in 
the matter, and that your sister’s health will 
be at once and thoroughly attended to. 
Two hundred a year I think you said was 
Dr. Gallagher’s charge for receiving her as 
a patient ?” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

“ As you will have many preliminary 
expenses, I will pay you the first quarter in 
advance : fifty pounds that will be. Please 
remember, however, that I only charge 
myself with your sister's maintenance 80 
long as she remains under the care of this 
doctor.” 

The cheque for fifty pounds was made 
out and handed to Ralph ; but, somehew, 
he did not appear half so effusively grateful 
for it as he had been on a former occasion 
for a lesser sum. 

“Now, with regard to Miss White,” 
pursued Lady Joan as Ralph folded the 
cheque and put it into his purse, “her 
wishes incline to a religious life.” 





“So Father Elliot says, my lady. I’ve 
not seen her ; I know nothing about her,” 
said Ralph, bringing out his words with a 
jerky rapidity. 

Since that is the case, I will put my 
offer of the other day into a more definite 
form. I believe it is usual when a young 
lady enters a convent for her friends to 
pay down a certain sum into the convent 
treasury. Iam willing, in this matter, to 
fulfil the obligations of Miss White’s 
friends. If your priest or the mother- 
superior of the convent she wishes to enter 
will fix the required sum 1 will pay it : one 
half on the day she begins her novitiate, 
the other half on the day she makes her 
full profession.” 

Ralph made no reply to this, so Lady 
Joan put a direct question to him: 

** Will you kindly convey this offer of 
mine to your priest ?” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

* Of course I will like you to send me 
fullest particulars as to the convent the 
young lady enters, and when and where the 
novitiate will begin,” resumed the lady; 
“but I think that can very well be done 
by letter.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“ Finally—and on this matter I wish 
you to be very exact— you must make 
your priest to understand clearly that he 
can have no direct intercourse with me. 
All communications to me must be made 
through you. I have my reasons for wishing 
this; but I think it is not necessary to 
state them to you.” 

“Not necessary!” it would have been 
well-nigh impossible for her to have stated 
in so many words her fixed resolve that no 
ghosts of early days should be resuscitated 
now to haunt her path and enfeeble her 
purpose. 

Once more there came no response from 
Ralph, so once more she put a direct 
question : 

“Do you understand me?” 

To which Ralph replied, 
brusquely, perhaps : 

“T do, my lady.” 

“ One thing more, and then I think our 
interview is ended. It concerns your 
sister. When she has been some little 
time—say a month—under Dr. Gallagher's 
care, I wish to see him and have a viva 
voce report of her condition. I have his 
address, and will write and tell him when 
it will be convenient for me to receive 
him. That is all there is to say, I 
think.” 


a little 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 


AttHoucGH Herrick had again and again 
admitted to himself the possibility that 
Honor’s indictment of folly might be a true 
one, yet, as he made the last stage of his 
journey—that by rail from New York to 
Tacoma city—his hopes revived, and all 
sorts of bright anticipations filled his mind. 

He wondered over the first words of the 
greeting that would pass between him and 
his darling ; what she would be doing in 
her cousin's home; how she would be 
looking when he caught his first glimpse of 
her. ould she be dressed in one of her 
usual simple white frocks, with a dainty 
little posy in her waist-helt ; and would he 
see on her finger—and this thought sent a 
hot flush of blood to his brow—the ruby 
ring over whose making he had spent so 
much time and thought in order that it 
might be the counterpart of his own ? 

He lived on the memory of happy meet- 
ings and greetings of days gone by, much 
more than he did on his bread and butter 
just then ; or, in other words, on the 
hurried meals which the breaks in his 
railway travelling allowed him. Over and 
over again he lived through the last hour 
they had stood face to face together, when, 
with clasped hands and tears running down 
her cheeks, she had besoughi him for per- 
mission to watch beside his aged grand- 
father. Over and over again he lived 
through “that tick of his lifetime’s one 
moment of bliss,” when he had held her in 
his arms under the beeches at Summerhill, 
and had vowed that “nothing in this 
world nor in any other should come between 
them.” Once more the silent, stately avenue, 
the sea of green-sward with its black 
blots of shadows, rose up before him, and 
the sudden sharply-tolling bell sounded in 
his ears together with Lois’s sweet tremulous 
words of love and trust. 

Beautiful delusive visions all of them ! 
Tacoma city, with its hum of traffic and 
bustle of money-making, made them all to 
vanish like ghosts at cock-crowing, and 
brought him face to face with a long list 
of “John Whites,” which seemed altogether 
out of proportion to its population. 

It took some little time to hunt down 
the owners of this far from distinctive 
patronymic, interview them, and convince 
himself that they were none of them the 
“ John White ” of his hopes. 

The proverbial search for a needle in a 
bundle of hay would have been easy work 





compared with this, which might have 
been compared rather to a search for a 
needle in a packet of needles, every one 
as like another as a needle could well be. 

Mr. McGowan’s cablegram, conveying 
the intimation of Lord Southmoor’s ap- 
pointment as co-trustee to John Gaskell’s 
will, found him in the thick of his dreary 
task, “John White, of 1059, Yakima 
Avenue. Thomas White, horse dealer, 
1090, Market Broadway. He’d be no 
use. Ah yes, though, he might have a 
father who might be a John White. I must 
look him up,” he was saying to himself, | 
when the message was brought to him. 

He read it a little indifferently. ‘What } 
on earth is there in that to make a hue 
and cry over!” he thought. ‘“ McGowan 
must be going off his head to make 
such a fuss about nothing. It can’t matter 
two straws whether my uncle or some one 
else is trustee. He’s not a man to trouble 
himself as to how things go on, and of 
course, virtually, all responsibility will 
rest on my shoulders. By-and-by, when 
things are a little more settled ”—that 
meant, when Lois was found and carried 
back to Longridge as his wife—“I shall 
have a good deal to think of; but 
now—— |” 

And here he crumpled the cablegram ia 
his hand, tossed it into the fire, and went 
back to the question whether Thomas 
White of Market Broadway might have a 
father who might be the John White of 
whom he was in search, 

Lady Honor’s letter, which, in due 
course, followed the cablegram, perhaps 
had a little more attention accorded 
to it for the reason it might be that 
it was a source of greater annoyance to 
him—ruffied his temper—made him feel 
somewhat as if he had been thrashed 
with stinging - nettles. When he had 
given Honor permission to write to 
him and tell him anything that might 
transpire concerning Lois, he had not 
dreamed that she would in this way set up 
a deliberate system of espionage on his 
mother. The whole letter, from beginning 
to end, so to speak, set his teeth on edge 
with its rough handling of people and 
things which young girls are supposed to 
hold in some little reverence. How could 
it concern Honor, he asked himself angrily, 
whether his mother studied the life of 
Catherine of Russia or of anybody else! 
What had it todo with her or with him 
that she received the visits of a man, say 
of the small farmer class ? 
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The whole tone of the letter seemed to 
him not only an insult to himself, but, in 
some sort, an insult to the memory of his 
father, who, to the last hour of his life, 
had never failed to treat his wife with the 
utmost of respect. 

Lady Joan had expressly denied all 
knowledge of Lois and her movements. 
To suppose her capable of a series of small 
deceptions on a matter which had had the 
most honest and open opposition at her 
hands, would be to create an entirely new 
conception of her character. It was far 
easier for him to let go the favourable esti- 
mate he had begun to form of Honor’s 
disposition, and to credit her with a malice 
which, under the mask of a love of fun, ran 
riot at will. So Lady Honor’s letter fol- 
— Mr. McGowan’s telegram into the 

re. 

Her next letter shared a similar fate. It 
was, she said, “only a line to say she had 
nothing to say,” that is, nothing of im- 
portance to report, except that the man 
whom she had before described as Adam 
had been again to the house. There was 
a postscript to this letter, saying that 
Catherine of Russia had been banished, 
and her place had been taken by ponderous 
volumes on ethics by Mill and Bentham. 
Also, that “Aunt Jo” had given up going 
to church. 

A second postscript followed this. It 
was to the effect that, as ‘the Sphinx” 
was a ponderous and clumsy appellation 
to write frequently, she would, for the 
future, substitute initials “ E. N.,” which, 
if Herrick would carry back his thoughts 
to the day on which he had first shown any 
amiable feeling towards her, and recall the 
conversation they had had together in the 
churchyard, he might understand to mean 
“embodied nightmare.” 

This letter did not bring back on its 
writer a sharp reprimand, for the whole 
and sole reason that it reached Herrick at 
a@ moment when he had a more difficult 
question to decide than any over which 
hitherto he had racked his brain. Scour- 
ing the environs of Tacoma in search of his 
“John Whites,” he had lighted on the traces 
of a man who, there was little doubt, was 
the one he sought. He had searched out 
this man’s antecedents, and had found that 
he had come from England about ten years 
back, that he had spoken from time to 
time of a cousin of his who was an officer 
in the navy, and of this cousin’s only 
daughter who was being educated in an 
orphanage. This man’s name was John, 





and his wife’s name was Lois, after whom, 
Herrick conjectured, there could be little 
doubt that his Lois had been christened. 

By profession, this John White was a 
civil engineer, he had pursued his calling 
in Tacoma and its environs until about six 
months back, when professional duties had 
taken him to California, where he was at 
the present moment. There could be no 
difficulty in finding him out there ; he was 
a rising and a thriving man, and the 
laying out of a new railway in the gold 
country had been committed to his super- 
vision. 

The question which Herrick sought to 
answer now was, should he at this point 
give up the hope of finding Lois in America, 
or should he push on to California to her 
cousin’s house ? 

Was it probable that Lois had known of 
her cousin’s change of locality, and had, in 
the first instance, made California her 
destination ? or, if not this, had she on ar- 
riving at Tacoma, learnt the news for the 
first time, and thence continued her journey 
to California ? 

Either supposition held its full measure 
of pain for him. It nearly drove him 
frantic to think of this child—she was little 
more—setting off without guardian or guide 
on this second long journey. It was bad 
enough to think of her crossing the At- 
lantic alone; but that was safety itself 
compared with the perils her infantine 
face and sweet, timid ways would seem to 
invite in a journey of this sort across country. 

His hopes sank very low; he began 
almost to feel that, after all, Honor was 
right, and his journey to the West had been 
but a fool’s errand. 

Yet if Lois had not taken refuge here 
with her only relatives, where in Heaven’s 
name had she gone? And if he decided 
at this point to give up the pursuit of these 
relatives, what else in Heaven’s name was 
he to do? 

It was a difficult question to answer, It 
took him bours of weary thought before he 
even approached a decision. He almost re- 
gretted that he had not in the first instance 
called professional skill to his aid. Yet he 
acknowledged to himself this was scarcely 
a thing which, in the circumstances, he 
had had a right to do, If a girl throws 
her lover over, and bids him respect her 
hiding-place, he has scarcely the right to 
hunt her down as if she were a criminal, 

These, and a thousand other thoughts 
crowding into his mind, made his decision 
yet more difficult to arrive at. 
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It was arrived at at last, however, by 
help of a night without sleep, a day with- 
out food. 

To follow this American clue to its end 
was the one and only thing he could see 
before him now. This done, other things 
might suggest themselves ; but this thing 
left undone, he could see nothing before 
him but a blank wall. 

So he turned his back on Tacoma city, 
and set off for the Far West, with his heart 
more like a lump of lead than the living, 
beating thing it was supposed to be. 





ON THE EMBANKMENT. 
FROM STRAND LANE TO THE TEMPLE. 


Wuen the wide, forbidding front of 
Somerset House is passed, the pedestrian, 
in a manner imprisoned on the Embank- 
ment, finds a way of escape to the busy 
regions of the Strand by the opening of 
Arundel Street. All along from West- 
minster we have had a kind of historical 
object-lesson in the names of streets and 
great houses that border the noble bend of 
the river, and again we are upon the same 
track : 

Here Arundell’s famed structure reared its frame ; 
The street alone retains an empty name. 

Yet if we could meet with the wandering 
ghost of one of those chatty old antiquaries, 
who knew the river-side in its primitive 
condition, it would perhaps be found, poor, 
forlorn shade, vainly searching for the 
opening to Strand Lane, which, at one 
time, was the chief thoroughfare to the 
river hereabouts, and for the sight of that 
Strand Bridge, at the foot of Strand Lane, 
where you might always find a few water- 
men in their wherries, waiting for the oft 
repeated cry of “ first oars!” And was it 
not at Strand Bridge that Addison, in the 
“ Spectator,” lands one morning “ with ten 
sail of apricot boats,” their cargoes bound 
for Covent Garden. Yet Strand Lane is 
still in existence, although it no longer 
opens upon the river. The first narrow 
opening after passing the entrance to 
King’s College, is Strand Lane—steep, 
natrow, and dimly lighted. At night it 
has a strange, ancient aspect—especially 
on a winter's night, perhaps with snow 
lingering about the eaves, and icicles 
hanging here and there, It is like the 
entrance to another and more ancient 
world, and the announcement on a door- 
way of “The Old Roman Bath,” tends to 
strengthen the impression. But you need 





not hesitate to descend the steep, abrupt 
causeway; for, although there is no ap- 
parent exit to the Lane, which dies away 
under the gables of tall houses and work- 
shops, yet there is a porte cochére on the 
left which leads, as quietly and silently as 
if we were in the age of shoebuckles, 
swords, and perruques, into the adjoining 
Surrey Street. Just opposite opens 
Howard Street, which, as everybody 
knows, runs up hill and down dale be- 
tween Arundel Street and Norfolk Street, 
and the vista of substantial, old-fashioned 
houses invested with the quietude of mid- 
night, 

By daylight and in sunshine Strand 
Lane is like any other back street, and 
there is so little of river-side life in it, 
that it .is surprising to hear that at one 
time it was inhabited mostly by jolly 
watermen, young and old, and that Charles 
Mathews the elder drew one of his 
character sketches, Joe Hatch, from a well- 
known waterman who lived in Strand 
Lane. There, too, lived Copper Holmes, a 
west-country bargee, when he was not on 
board his ‘ Ark,” a fine copper-bottomed 
craft, with which he traded up/jthe river 
even as far as Lechlade. But the old 
Roman Bath is really a curious relic of the 
past. It is of undoubted antiquity, and is 
supplied by a perennial spring, which has 
been unaffected by avy of the underground 
disturbances in its neighbourhood, such as 
the making of the Underground Railway, 
or the excavations for the New Law Courts. 
A more modern bath in the same build- 
ing is said to have been constructed by 
Elizabeth’s favourite Earl of Essex, and 
altogether there is a considerable flavour 
of antiquity about the building, and in 
the Lane itself we have no doubt a very 
ancient line of trackway, once connected 
by a ferry with the opposite side of the 
river, and which, in another direction, 
formed part of the Via de Aldwych, 
continued to the present ‘time in Wych 
Street and Drury Lane. Between this 
and another curious thoroughfare, called 
Milford Lane, the whole block of modern 
buildings forms the site of old Arundel 
House, its gardens, stables, and offices, 

Before the place was known as Arundel 
House, it had formed the inn of the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, and had been ‘some- 
times called Hampton House. Falling into 
possession of the Crown, it was given to 
the Lord High Admiral, Seymour, who 
lived there for a time, with the Princess 
Elizabeth under his charge. When the 
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Admiral was executed and attainted, the 
place was bought by Henry Fitzalan, 
Earl of Arundel, who paid for this magnifi- 
cent site, comprising the present Arundel, 
Surrey, Howard, and Norfolk Streets, the 
handsome price of forty pounds. The 
heiress of the Fitzalans married a Howard, 
and in this way the house shared the 
fortunes of this noble house till about the 
year 1674, when it was pulled down, and 
the present streets were built upon its 
site. The last of the Howards to inhabit 
the place was Thomas, Earl of Arundel, 
that noted connoisseur, who filled its 


galleries and courts with Greek and Roman 
sculptures, of which the chief were after- 
wards given to the University of Oxford. 
And thus the poet Gay moralises over the 
spot : 

Where statues breathed, the work of Phidias’ 


hands, 

A wooden pump or lonely watch-house stands. 

There certainly was a watch-house at the 
top of Norfolk Street. We may see the 
beadle of Saint Clement’s parish going his 
rounds with the night watch, and rousing 
up the sleepy old Charley at his post, who 
reports “ all’s well,” and sinks again into 
slumber. But on the particular night we 
have in mind, a cold winter’s night, just 
two hundred years ago, all was not well in 
these quiet precincts. The watch passing 
along Howard Street found the whole com- 
munity in a state of subdued excitement, 
People peeped from their doors, and craned 
furtively out from their windows into the 
dark street, up and down which stalked 
two of the roaring gallants of the period, 
with laced coats, and ruffles, and periwigs 
ail awry, and flourishing in the air their 
naked sword blades. Dogberry quaked at 
the sight ; but parleyed feebly at a safe 
distance. ‘Gentlemen, why these naked 
swords?” “ Sirrah, I ama peer of the realm,” 
replied one, as if that disposed of the 
matter. The watch passed on, with their 
staves and lanthorns, and consulted at the 
corner of the street. The gentlemen were 
making merry, that is, if drink could make 
them merry. They were discussing a bottle 
of wine in the middle of the road, and the 
drawer from a neighbouring tavern in 
Surrey Street was bringing them another. 
The tavern was a circumstance—the watch 
disappeared within the tavern “to inform 
themselves concerning this matter.” 

These roystering belligerent gentlemen, 
one was Lord Mahon of evil fame, the 
other Captain Hill, of His Majesty’s Guards, 
were besieging the doors of a famous 





actress of the period, of whom Captain 
Hill was violently enamoured. Earlier in 
the evening, the two heroes had been foiled 
in a desperate attempt at forcible abduction, 
as the fair actress returned from supping 
with a friend in Drury Lane. Assisted by 
some hired bravoes, the ruffians had almost 
succeeded in forcing her into a coach that 
was waiting, with six horses, to carry her off. 
But her poor old mother clung to her 
round the waist, and her own screams 
raised the street against the pack of scoun- 
drels, and forced them to desist. And 
then a penitent fit seized the Captain, who, 
between the delirium of love and drink, was 
alternately tearful and furious. He would 
conduct his dearest Bracegirdle in all 
honour to her own lodgings. And so 
holding her hand aloft, in the gallant 
fashion of the period, while the old mother 
clung to her daughter’s other hand, he led 
her across the Strand, and to her own door 
in Howard Street. Here the ladies slipped 
in, locked and bolted the doors, leaving 
their gallants in the cold. Captain Hill, 
now in the melting mood, beseeched and 
wept at beauty’s door. Only to kneel at 
her feet, and beseech and obtain her for- 
giveness! The poor woman listened and 
trembled ; but would not draw lock or bolt. 
Then a furious mood came upon the 
Captain. He knew who had poisoned his 
beloved’s mind against him. It was that 
rogue William Mountford, whose blood 
should atone for his ill offices. 

Beauty listened, and trembled still more, 
If Mrs. Bracegirdle had a tender spot in her 
heart, it was for her friend, a fellow artiste, 
Mountford, the Alexander to her Statira, 
who lodged close by, in Norfolk Street ; 
yet it was pure friendship and camaraderie 
it seems, for Mountford had « handsome 
wife of his own, and, in a licentious and 
censorious age, Mrs, Bracegirdle’s reputation 
was above suspicion. But Mountford 
must be warned, and a maidservant was 
smuggled out by a back way, and sent to 
search for Mountford, with a message that 
he must by no means come round by 
Howard Street, as Captain Hill was there, 
and seeking his blood. 

The message reached the actor, who had 
been supping at a tavern near the 
theatre. It was an unfortunate message, 
for without it Mountford, who had not 
heard of the disturbance, would probably 
have gone quietly home. But now, every 
manly and chivalrous instinct prompted 
him to hasten to defend his own and his 
comrade’s honour. And presently the 
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actor was seen to approach round the 
corner by Norfolk Street, wrapped in his 
cloak, with his sword carried under his arm. 
Lord Mahon was the first to espy him, and 
ran forward to embrace him with the most 
profuse civility. Mountford replied in like 
courteous style. ‘ But, my lord,” he added, 
“T should be sorry to think you coun- 
tenanced your friend in his ill deeds——” 
Upon this, Captain Hill, who had now 
come up, struck the actor in the face. 
Mountford drew his sword; but next 
moment fell, pierced with a thrust from his 
adversary’s weapon. 

When the mischief was done, and the 
outcry raised, the watch came pouring out 
of the tavern, Captain Hill ran off and 
escaped ; but Lord Mahon stood his ground 
and surrendered to the watch. Poor 
Mountford was carried to his lodgings, 
where he was speedily attended by Mr. 
Bancroft, ‘the chyrurgeon.” But his 
wound was beyond surgeon’s aid, and he 
died next day, declaring with his last 
breath that “the Captain killed him 
basely.” Base as the murder was, nobody 
suffered for it. Captain Hill escaped 
beyond seas, and Lord Mahon was tried 
by his peers in Westminster Hall, and 
“ honourably ” acquitted. 

When we cross Milford Lane we leave 
the heritage of the noble Howards, and 
come upon the site of old Essex House, 


There Essex’s stately pile adorned the shore— 


a pile which has left its memorials in the 
names of Essex Street and Devreux Court. 
The Lane itself is chiefly given up to news- 
paper printing ; but its name, which is un- 
doubtedly very ancient, has given rise to 
the surmise that a brook once flowed along 
its course, with a mill upon it with merrily 
clacking wheel. And where the road 
crossed the brook, would be the mill-ford. 
Which is very plausible, but not altogether 
convincing ; for the proximity of the 
Danes about Saint Clement’s might suggest 
a different etymology. Yet, if a mill existed 
here, it probably ground its grist for the 
Knights Templar. For here began the 
domain of that powerful order—the pre- 
cinct from here to the Middle Temple gate 
being undoubtedly that Outer Temple, 
clearly beyond the City boundary, of which 
the name had disappeared, and the existence 
almost been forgotten. 

For the Outer Temple got somehow into 
the hands of the Church in the days of 
the Plantagenets, and was the Bishop of 
Exeter’s inn. Then Paget got hold of it, 





that supple Chancellor, who flourished 
alike under Henry the Eighth and his suc- 
cessors, by being, as he confessed, “a 
willow, not an oak.” Lord Dudley had it 
next, and passed it on to his step-son, the 
Earl of Essex, who lived here in much state 
till he quitted it for the Tower and the 
scaffold. The house— the old house of 
the Bishops, had already been the scene 
of a popular tumult. For the Bishop 
of former days, holding out for the un- 
lucky King, Edward the Second, and forti- 
fying his house in the Strand, the 
Londoners, who were strong on the other 


side, forced the house, and dragged the } 


Bishop forth, and made an end of him. 
The house—that is the new house on the 


old site—was equally unlucky to the Earl | 


of Essex. Here he assembled his friends 
one Sunday morning ; they were mostly of 


the Puritan or Presbyterian party, and }, 


were looking forward to the usual preach- 
ing in my lord’s courtyard. But they were 
equally ready to sally forth, sword in hand, 
and try to raise the City to the cry of 
“ The Queen and true religion !” But the 


citizens were too cautious to be “rushed” | 
in this fashion, and Essex and his friends } 


returned, jaded and despairing, to make 
what defence they could of my lord’s 
mansions. 

The Queen’s officers were soon thunder- 
ing at the gates; she had sent earlier in 
the day the Great Seal, the Lord Chief 
Justice, and other high officials, to question 
Lord Essex as to his proceedings. But 
my lord had actually made prisoners of 


the great justiciars of the land—although } 


a time-serving friend had subsequently 


released them. So the whole force of } 


the Crown was brought to besiege 
Essex House. It is said that a cannon 


was dragged up to the top of Saint } 


Clement’s Tower, and discharged its balls 
plump into the middle of Essex House. 
But, anyhow, the garden and banqueting- 
house were taken by storm ; and then the 
besieged crowd craved an hour’s truce, that 
the ladies and their women —of whom 
there were many in the house — might 
withdraw from danger, This was granted, 


and there was no more fighting ; for, after | 


some parley, the whole company sur- 
rendered st ten o’clock at night. 

The Puritan party in aftertimes always 
spoke tenderly and reverently of the Earl 


of Essex as having perished for their cause. | 
But James the First, who presently suc- } 


ceeded to the Crown, had also the impres- 


sion that Essex’s rising was made in his f: 
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interest, and he always spoke of him as 
“his martyr,” and restored his son to all 
his father’s possessions, including Essex 
House. Yet this son became the chief 
Parliamentary leader during the first part 
of the civil war, and Essex House continued 
to be the resort of the high Presbyterian 
party. , 

At some period during the seventeenth 
century, great Essex House had been 
divided, and the portion next the City was 
eventually purchased by Dr. Nicholas 
Barbou, the son of that “ Praise God Bar- 
bou or Barebones,” a member of the long 
Parliament, of whose name such fun was 
made by mocking Cavaliers. He bought it 
from the Duchess of Somerset, says a 
writer of the period, and converted it into 
taverns, alehouses, workshops, and vault- 
ing schools, But some portion of old 
Essex House remained till much later on ; 
the west side of Essex Street and the late 
Unitarian Chapel probably formed part of 
the old house. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, 
one Samuel Patesson held auction sales at 
Essex House; and, later on, the auction 
rooms were converted into a “ meeting 
house,” where Theophilus Lindsey preached 
the first sermon A.D. 1774, the famous 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin being one of his 
hearers. Dr. Lindsey had formerly be- 
longed to the Church of England, had been 
chaplain to the proud Duke of Somerset, a 
descendant, by female line, from the great 
Earl of Essex. This connection with 
Essex House is curious enough ; for the new 
congregation did in a manner represent, and 
some of its members were lineal descendants 
of, members of the high Preshyterian party, 
who had formerly mustered—say in the 
days of the Commonwealth—at old Essex 
House, 

The cellars beneath the chapel, by the 
way, were once the depdt of the plumbago, 
which was dug from the famous Borrow- 
dale mine, whence the whole year’s pro- 
duce was consigned to these stores, and 
there sold to the pencil makers; and 
excellent pencils they were, those old Cum- 
berland leads, with a tone about them that 
} modern compositions cannot rival. 

Again, when we reach the bottom of 
Essex Street, which now looms largely in 
publishing and printing, we shall come to 
Essex Stairs, with a comely archway over 
them, dating probably from the early part 
of the eighteenth century, and unquestion- 
ably the water gate of that part of Essex 
House which survived Dr. Barbou’s 





military operations. And with Essex 
Stairs we may associate a little semi- 
historic incident which will take us among 
the Jacobites in the days of bonnie Prince 
Charlie. 

In Essex Street lived at that time the 
Dowager Lady Primrose, a warm adherent 
of the old house of Stuart. Here she 
received Flora Macdonald when released 
from captivity for her share in favouring 
the Prince’s escape. And three years 
afterwards she is said to have entertained 
the Prince himself, who came over to 
England in disguise. Anyhow, it is well 
known that he was in London in 1753, 
and staying with Lady Primrose, to whom 
the Prince’s heedless ways were a source 
of constant anxiety. It was even reputed, 
though without sufficient foundation, that 
the Prince had actually renounced the 
Roman Catholic faith, and joined the 
communion of the Church of England, in 
the new church in the Strand — Saint 
Mary’s, that is. But one day walking in 
Hyde Park with his hostess, he was 
recognised by some ancient adherent, who 
attempted to kneel to him. Lady Prim- 
rose was so much alarmed for his safety, 
that she insisted upon his immediate 
departure. Those streets by the Strand 
were formerly weli adapted for plotters, 
as there was always a back door to escape 
by, in the shape of the river. So that 
evening a wherry was hailed from Essex 
Stairs, and the Prince was taken down the 
river and put on board some French vessel 
that was waiting there. 

It is difficult to realise now, while cabs 
are rattling along the Embankment, and 
the gas lamps are glittering in long lines, 
while the underground printing presses are 
beginning to thump and rattle at their 
night’s labour; but here stood Prince 
Charlie with his handsome, wine-flushed 
face, and there dear Lady Primrose, in 
satin hood and flowered gown, taking 
tearful and anxious leave of her too precious 
guest, 

Tarning away from the river, we come 
to Saint Clement’s Church in the Strand 
—otherwise Saint Clement’s Danes, from a 
Danish settlement which is said to have 
existed here in early days before the 
Norman conquest. Anyhow, a church 
dedicated to Saint Clement has existed 
here time out of mind. The present 
church we owe to Sir Christopher Wren, 
and his pupil, Gibbs, built the spire. But 
its predecessor was an old Gothic fabric, 
and, singularly enough, with a, round 
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tower—not such a round tower as we 
find in Ireland, but a rough, heavy struc- 
ture, like those we find in Norfolk, which 
are attributed, not without reason, to 
Danish settlers in East Anglia. So that 
the round tower scores for the Danes in 
the Strand. It was from the bells of this 
old tower that Mr. Justice Shallow heard 
the chimes at midnight ; for, as his worship 
says: “I was of Clement’s once myself, 
where they talk of mad Shallow yet.” 

The chimes are silent now at midnight 
and at noon; but it is not so long since 
they played ‘‘ The Old Hundredth,” “* The 
Lass 0’ Gowrie,” and “ Hanover,” alter- 
nately at nine, twelve, five, as John Diprose 
tells us in his book about Saint Clements, 
he being a printer and bookseller, and the 
publisher of many books of songs. But 
now his name is recorded in brass on one 
of the pillars inside the church as having 
joined the great majority. Saint Clement’s 
has a florid, handsome interior; and in 
the north gallery, near the east end, they 
show you Dr. Johnson’s pew, where Bos- 
well gives us a glimpse of him, as he ad- 
mires the devout solemnity of the Doctor’s 
rugged countenance, 

Some memorable entries, too, occur in 
the registers of Saint Clement’s, such as 
the baptism of Robert Cecil, the first Earl 
of Salisbury. Yet the record that strikes 
with the greatest awe is that of the 
marriage, in 1676, of Sir Thomas Grosvenor 
and Miss Mary Davies, the lady with 
Pimlico as her portion! All Pimlico—the 
Pimlico of the future—Belgrave, Grosvenor, 
Eaton—all those magnificent squares, with 
wealth almost beyond computation, all 
lying within the compass of the wedding- 
ring. 

As for that fair well of Saint Clement’s, a 
spring which was once the object of pilgrim- 
ages, and which gave its name to Holywell 
Street adjoining, it must be looked for be- 
neath the foundation of that mountain of 
stone, the New Law Courts. But a little 
stone building on the City side of the 
churchyard, that looks for all the world 
like a pretentious tomb or mausoleum, en- 
closes the entrance to a well, one hundred 
and ninety-one feet deep, with one hun- 
dred and fifty feet of water in it. Yet, 
deep as it was, the boring of it in no wise 
disturbed the supply of water to the holy 
well, or to that equally singular spring 
which supplies the old Roman bath. It 
may be noted, by the way, that the site of 
the Law Courts comprises ten acres of 
land which was once known as Templar’s 





Field, where the knights of old practised 
their jousts and feats of arms; and that 
Feckett’s Field, which is often confounded 
with the former, and was also a place for 
military exercises, was afterwards known 
as little Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and is now 
the site of New Square. 

And as the talk is now of widening the 
Strand, and abolishing the middle row 
of houses between Saint Mary’s and Saint 
Clement’s, we may recall the memory of 
a similar improvement that was effected 
towards the close of the last century. For 
there formerly existed, between St. Cle- 
ment’s and Temple Bar, a middle row 
of houses called Butcher’s Row, which 
narrowed the Strand to a mere lane, so 
that this point was known to coachmen 
as the Pass, or the Straits of the Strand. 
This Butcher's Row was abolished at last, 
chiefly owing to the exertions of Alderman 
Picket, who gave his name to Picket’s 
Place, now absorbed by the Law Courts. 
For not only was the row abolished, but 
the houses on each side of Saint Clement’s 
Church were thrown back, so that the lines 
of the poet Gay were, no longer strictly 
applicable : 

Where the fair columns of Saint Clement stand, 
Whose straitened bounds encroach upon the Strand, 


Where the low pent-house bows the walker’s head, 
etc. 


The new buildings formed a kind of 
circus about the churchyard ; the southern 
half of which still remains. The opposite 
half circle contained the tall, pillared gate- 
way of Saint Clement’s, and close at hand 
was the famous old coaching-house, the 
* Angel,” which existed up to the year 
1856, with its inn yard and galleries of 
the old, old fashion. But the Law Courts 
have so thoroughly altered the appearance 
of the Strand, that it is difficult to recon- 
struct to the mind’s eye the old order of 
things. 

To return to our muttons on the other 
side of the Strand, we mdy explore 
Devreux Court, which has still a festive, 
lunch-as-you-please kind of air about it. 
The narrow court was once occupied by 
two famous coffee-houses, “ Tom’s ” and the 
“Grecian.” The latter was the house of 
call for scholars and men of science. Sir 
Isaac Newton might have been found there 
absorbed in some abstruse calculation over 
his Mocha, and it is said that two young 
scholars once quarrelled so fiercely there 
over the quality of a Greek accent, that 
they adjourned to Devreux Court to fight 
the matter out with swords, when one of 
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the disputants fell mortally wounded. As 
for Tom’s, it was absorbed into Twining’s 
tea warehouse. This latter establish- 
ment was founded in 1710 by Thomas 
Twining, who came up to London from 
Gloucestershire, and it still remains in the 
hands of the same family, with the ad- 
ditional feature of an important banking 
house, Twining’s was frequented by the 
belles of Queen Anne’s days, who came 
there to drink tea at a shilling a cup, 
while their Bohea cost them thirty shillings 
a pound. 

And Devrevx Court seems to be a kind 
of lobby for the Middle Temple, of which 
the gate opens close by. But here we must 
pause, for the Temple is too big a subject 
to be taken just now. 





THE PLAINT OF THE PARSON, 
A SKETCH. 


I AM not going to bore the readers of 
this magazine with statistics of the 
hardships inflicted upon the rural clergy of 
England by the present depression in agri- 
culture. It is not the case with me that I 
have to maintain nine children upon a 
stipend of eighty pounds a year, and that 
we live principally on turnips. I have not 
quarrelled with my Bishop, neither have 
my parishioners burnt me in effigy in 
retaliation for my undue eagerness to 
collect my tithe. I have an affectionate 
wife, and three charming daughters; my 
means are sufficient, and my country 
vicarage is one of the prettiest in England. 
My troubles arise, not from the living, but 
from the dead. All my sufferings originate 
in the fact that I had a great predecessor. 

Personally I am a nobody, and quite 
unknown to fame; a plain, plodding, 
commonplace individual, whose highest 
ambition is to be let alone. And when I 
am called away in the midst of writing a 
sermon, or casting-up parochial accounts, 
by the advent of a body of critical and 
stolid British tourists, determined to pene- 
trate into the very innermost recesses of 
my abode, whether I like it or not, I feel 
as if I should like to read the Commination 
Service over them. 

My predecessor in the living of. Turnip- 
thorpe was a very great man indeed; a 
celebrated author, and renowned preacher, 
who chose to go to the Sandwich Islands 
as a missionary, at the height of his fame, 
where the savages cooked and ate him. 
And now all those gushing maiden ladies 





who never travel without a bundle of tracts, 
half the parsons away on a holiday jaunt, 
many casual tourists, crowds of Americans, 
and the religiously disposed of all de- 
nominations—for my lamented predecessor 
was very popular amongst the Noncon- 
formists—make a point of coming to see 
the vicarage in which he lived, and the 
church and village in which he preached 
and worked. The consequence is that I 
am never safe from intrusion. At the most 
inopportune moments Jane will enter with 
a batch of cards, and the information that 
So-and-so and So-and-so send their com- 
pliments, and please can they be shown 
over the house and grounds ? 

And no matter how my wife may frown, 
no matter how inconvenient it may be to 
receive a horde of strangers, with all the 
carpets up for a spring-cleaning, or the 
sitting. rooms given up to the preparations 
for a choir-supper, or children’s treat, I 
dare not say ‘‘ No.” If I did, I know what 
a howl would be raised in all the news- 
papers at the churlish conduct of the 
unworthy successor of the departed saint, 
in refusing access to the world-renowned 
vicarage, I just have to grin and bear it, 
even when enthusiastic tourists break my 
shrubs all to pieces, in tearing off sprigs 
for mementoes, and scribble their names 
with the utmost coolness on my walls. I 
am also obliged to answer the most idiotic 
questions with the greatest suavity ; though, 
as I never even saw my predecessor during 
life, it is rather too much to expect me to 
know whether he had large feet, and what 
was his favourite remedy for indigestion. I 
have had to learn his biography by heart, 
too, in order to be prepared to evade such 
posers as whether it was true that his Aunt 
Jane was a Swedenborgian, and what 
became of his brother-in-law who emigrated 
to America. Worst of all, I have frequently 
been under the painful necessity of hinting 
that Turnipthorpe Vicarage is not a hotel, 
nor even a railway refreshment-bar ; for 
people I have never seen before, and fer- 
vently pray that I may never see again, 
have often no scruple in suggesting that a 
little luncheon, or a cup of tea, would only 
be a graceful tribute on my part to the 
memory of the dear departed, who, as 
everybody knows, was the most hospitable 
of men, And so many ladies turn faint, 
and require just a teaspoonful of brandy, 
or & little sal-volatile—but preferably the 
brandy—that my wife now keeps a regular 
supply of both articles in the hall-cupboard, 
ready for emergencies. 
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The climax, however, was reached the 
other day, on the occasion of my eldest 
daughter’s twenty-first birthday. It was 
glorious summer weather, and we were 
celebrating the event by a large garden- 
party. We had a local volunteer band, in 
uniform, and archery, bowls, and lawn- 
tennis were in fall swing; little tables 
being set out under the trees, with claret- 
cup, strawberries, and ices for the guests, 
I was thoroughly enjoying myself in the 
company of several old college friends, and 
had quite forgotten for the moment that I 
ever had a predecessor, when—the gate 
opened, and a file of solemn-faced young 
men, with square-toed boots, and long- 
fingered gloves, under the guidance of a 
sanctimonious individual in black, who 
wore a very large and conspicuous badge 
of blue ribbon, came marching in, right 
across the tennis-court, on which an ex- 
citing set was being played. It was Satur- 
day afternoon; and these were twenty 
members of a Society for the Moral Im- 
provement of Young Men, from a neigh- 
bouring large town, who had come with a 
request to be shown over the vicarage and 
church ! 

Of course, I had to go forward and wel- 
come them, just as I was, in my college 
‘blazer,’ in which I had been playing 
tennis. I could see they instantly set me 
down as a most worldly and frivolous 
person ; while their blue-ribboned leader 
eyed the claret-cup with a baleful glare, 
murmuring : 

“Ah! He was such a strict tee- 
totaler !” 

As ill-luck would have it, the band had 
stationed themselves under the historical 
elm-tree, beneath which my predecessor 
had been accustomed to preach. For it 
was one of his chief merits in the eyes of 
his admirers—although I never could 
understand why—that he was always ready 
to hold forth by the roadside, or in a barn, 
or in his own garden, or anywhere rather 
than in church. The moral young men 
trod liberally upon the corns of the 
musicians in their eagerness to break 
several good-sized branches from the sacred 
tree ; and then, after peeping into every 
nook and corner of the house, even to the 
extent of lifting the lid of the copper—did 
they think I was a cannibal, like the 
savages who had eaten my predecessor !— 
demanded to be shown the church. 

Unfortunately, as if to complete the 
difference between me and the departed 
saint, and to make the already tight shoe 





pinch unbearably, he was the Lowest of the 
Low in his theological views, whilst I am 
rather High. If he liked to see his church 
as bare and cold as a Quaker meeting- 
house, such is not the case with me; but 
my uninvited guests scowled disapprovingly 
at the pretty altar-cloth, the vases of 
flowers, and the sculptured reredos, as if I 
had been guilty of sacrilege in permitting 
them to be placed there. 

“He always had such a simple service,” 
murmured the sanctified leader aside to a 
companion. “In his day there was no 
admixture of Popish ritual. A cross and 
candlesticks! Dear me, dear me! Well, 
it’s a mercy he never lived to see it !” 

* Do you have daily service?” enquired 
@ young man with pimples on his nose. 

When I said I did—contrary to the 
practice of my predecessor—they evidently 
gave me up for lost ; and the sight of my 
surplice hanging up in the vestry called to 
mind the touching reminiscence that he 
always preached in a black gown ! 

In fact, I don’t know that I ever felt in 
a much more unchristian frame of mind 
than when I was in the company of those 
moral young men; so much s0, indeed, 
that when we quitted the church I never 
even offered to lead the way back to the 
vicarage, and briefly answered an enquiry 
from my enemy with the blue-ribbon con- 
cerning refreshments, by assuring him that 
he could get anything he wanted at the 
excellent inn in the village, 

* Ah!” I overheard him whisper to the 
young man with the pimples. ‘ Times are 
indeed sadly changed! He was always so 
hospitable to strangers; ever ready to 
entertain angels unawares.” 

Of course all my visitors are not so 
exasperating. Many are both amiable 
and cultivated, and some, notably the 
Americans, are very amusing; so much 
so that their bright talk makes a pleasant 
break in the monotony of village life. 
Still, when all is said, the proportion of 
really agreeable and well-bred tourists is 
very smal], compared to the vast body of 
dull and pompous people who take all 
civilities as a matter of course, regarding 
Turnipthorpe Vicarage as nothing more 
than a show-place, and myself as in duty 
bound to act the part of showman, no 
matter what my own occupations may be 
at the time. Oh, it is a terrible thing 
to have had an illustrious predecessor, 
and I often feel strongly tempted to resign 
my pretty vicarage to some one more fitted 
to occupy it than I am. Perhaps there 
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may be clerics who would enjoy seeing old 
maids snivelling over the grave of the dog 
which he buried in the garden ; and per- 
haps, also, some might not object to being 
told by their poorer parishioners that “ they 
might think they could preach, but they 
were nothing to the old parson !” 

If so, I shall be pleased to hear from 
them. I am quite tired of living in the 
cold shade cast upon me by the greatness 
of my predecessor. 





YACHTING IN STILL WATERS. 
SECOND SERIES. 
IN FOUR PARTS, PART IIL 


In the field between the village of 
Buckler’s Hard and the river, a cheerful 
smitby glows and burns late and early. 
Round about are drawn up the farm 
waggons and ploughs, waiting their turn for 
repair. In spring or autumn the “ Bittern,” 
or her successor, lies safe in her camber, 
protected by mud and hurdles from sun and 
weather. High and dry above her, the 


stout old Cowes trader, “ Aries,” whose day 
is over, lies waiting to be broken up, when 
time and opportunity allow. One can still 


trace at very low water the exact form of 
the building slips and cradles once so busy 
and full of life, now only the pale ghosts of 
former prosperity. Passing the smithy, a 
footpath leads to an oak and pine wood, 
where a botanist, or, indeed, any lover of 
ferns will rejoice in the lovely specimens 
growing in every ditch and hedge-side. 
Above Buckler’s Hard, higher up the 
river-side, is a curious cottage, like the 
hut of Robinson Crusoe, sheltered by a 
belt of fine stone-pines. It was once 
the bathing cottage of Beaulieu Palace ; 
but, falling into disuse, it is now tenanted 
by an old couple, who live entirely 
on the produce of their garden, toil- 
ing early and late for dear life, when 
the day labourer from the neighbouring 
farm has long gone home to rest. When 
Buckler’s Hard built great ships for the 
navy, and stout coasting craft were re- 
paired on the cradle, now solely occupied 
by the old “ Aries,” this cottage was a mere 
bathing house ; tanks and swimming baths 
flourished on the site of the old man’s 
potato-patch, the sea-water having been 
brought in through a little creek yet to be 
seen. The baths were used by carpenters 
and smiths employed in the shipbuilding 
works. Across a few fields, bristling un- 
luckily with cattle and young bulls, a clean, 





comfortable farmstead comes into view’ 
with lovely mellow-hued, twisted chimneys, 
and snug eaves. Leaving thé farm on your 
left, and keeping near the river, a shady, 
delightful walk leads straight through the 
wood, to Bailey’s Hard, and so on, to 
Beaulieu, over fields, spinneys, and light 
bridges ; or you may return to your starting 
point, by an excellent high road, as are all 
those on the Beaulieu property. 

A mile and a half inland from Buckler’s 
Hard are the ruins of St. Leonard’s Abbey, 
once a Cistercian grange and chapel 
attached to Beaulieu Abbey. The fine 
old thick grey stone walls, and massive 
buttresses, thatched with polypody and 
blechnum fern, still survive; two great 
gables, sixty feet high, one mantled with 
a rich covering of ivy, the home of multi- 
tudes of owls and bats, the other rearing 
its hoary, crumbling peak into the sky 
unclothed and naked, are utilised as the 
ends of a sturdy range of barns more than 
two hundred feet long. The four walls of 
the ancient chapel, roofless, and fast crum- 
bling, still hold together, carpeted with 
fine, close turf. The farm to the right of 
these lovely old ruins is most charming, 
nestling under the shadow of a once 
magnificent avenue of elms, leading up to 
the Abbey. Curiously enough a row of 
now very old elms are growing in a line 
with, and actually touching the outside of 
the chapel wall, acting as buttresses, The 
clustering ivy must be the growth of many 
centuries, the stems being as large as 
a good sized tree, with great sturdy 
plumes waving far aloft. The walls, on 
the contrary, are delicately embroidered 
with a minute kind of grey-green ivy, 
of very slow growth, and close habit. 
From a low side door a path, grass-grown 
and choked with great plants of burdock, 
once led from the chapel. Quiet fowls 
stalk among the giant leaves, and swallows 
chase each other in and out through the 
lancet openings, alighting with a glad 
spring upon the greensward, where once 
the weary feet of those sad men paced 
restlessly to and fro. Sad they must have 
been in any case, sad if devoured with a 
vain, unsatisfied longing for the joys of 
other men, sadder still if haunted with a 
never-dying consciousness of broken vows. 

The evening shadows lengthen as we 
saunter homewards in the gloaming, 
through the sweet, narrow lanes, shadowed 
by over-arching trees, fern-lined and 
odorous, thinking, with each step, of the 
quiet retreat chosen by the monks of old. 
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Here no feverish aspirations, or whisper 
of a troublous world could reach them, 
if now, six hundred years after, the spot 
is secluded, untrodden, unknown. Here, 
surely, no distractions could have weaned 
their thoughts from the prayerful con- 
templation of the mysteries of Heaven 
from afar. And yet the world is none 
the better for their having lived lives of 
isolated selfishness, with ‘‘eye service as 
men pleasers.” 

Toil has ended for the day as we enter 
the village, The tired labourer smokes the 
pipe of peace on the doorstep; or, collected 
in a knot by the “ Aries,” are criticising 
and admiring the hull and rigging of our 
floating home, and her curious double re- 
flected in the dark, shadowy water. 
Sounds carry a wonderful distance in this 
land-locked place, completely shut in by 
high belts of forest trees, and no sooner is 
our signal whistle twice repeated, than the 
skipper’s watchful eye has seen us, and the 
boat is on its way to take us to the yacht, 
where the comfortable, well-cooked dinner 
awaiting our return is a thing not to be 
despised. 

The landings at Gilbury Hard, on the 
Exbury side, and by the boat-house, at high 
water, are both good. Within a few feet 
of the salt river, and deeply shaded by im- 
penetrable trees, are two eerie -looking 
lakes of fresh water, covered with great 
patches of water-lilies, and edged with tall 
bulrushes and strong yellow flag. Melan- 
choly as these pools appear, they are well 
stocked with good-sized fish, who leap at 
the great dragon-flies that dance and reel 
on the placid surface. A romantic path, 
cleaving the dark wood at this point, leads 
straight to Exbury House. Magnificent 
conifers back the keeper’s lodge, pic- 
turesquely seated on a green turfy slope. 
Following a shady, winding lane, where 
numberless pheasants, partridges, and 
rabbits flash across the pathway from the 
thick wood on either hand, and where the 
banks are starred with the earliest prim- 
roses in spring, and cool ferns in summer 
time, Exbury is soon reached—a small, old- 
world village, with a tiny, ivy-clad church, 
post-office, and general shop. The “ Mit- 
ford Arms” swung its old signboard aloft 
for many a long year; but its place knows 
itno more. Milk, cream, butter, and eggs 
of excellent quality are obtainable at the 
dairy. 

Exbury House, formerly the property of 
the Mitford family, now owned by Mr. 
Foster, is a dear old house, built early in 





the century by a celebrated architect, warm, 
comfortable, and sheltered on every side 
by impenetrable woods, except to the 
south-west, where a view of the Solent and 
Isle of Wight about Newtown is opened 
out. The spacious, walled gardens are 
most productive, teeming with vegetables, 
flowers, and bees of a most aggressive 
nature, and a generous hospitality, as in 
the Middle Ages, is dispensed to man and 
beast ; but cruel death has been here, and 
the gracious master is sleeping in the 
grave. 

Beaulieu is easiest reached by boat from 
our anchorage at Buckler’s Hard. Taking 
some refreshment with us, an early start 
was made in the “Kelpie,” pulling and 
sailing with the flood between level banks 
of rank meadow-grass, reed and sedge- 
lined, to where, in its many windings 
inland, it stretches out at high water into 
wide, still reaches; round a sharp turn, 
where the stream runs close under a woody 
point deep in shadow, past the cattle knee- 
deep among the rushes and cool willow- 
weed, who turn their meek eyes stupidly, 
and flick the stinging forest flies from their 
patient flanks. On beside the shadowy, 
brown oak woods of Bailey’s Hard, with 
red-sand cliffs and tall, feathery birches } 
reflected clear in the shimmering river ; 
brushing past tall reeds and bulrushes, the 
home of water-hen and coot, who flee from 
our approach with shrill, frightened cries 
into the dark alders, propelling their little 
bodies with a quick jerk of the head; 
underneath the branches of great, heavy- 
headed elms, leaning over the stream with 
bare roots, slowly but surely sapped by the 
incoming tide, till the lovely old town of 
Beaulieu lies before us, well named Beau-lieu 
—a fair place. 

A flight of steps, slimy but picturesque, 
offers good landing and a safe ‘haven for 
our boat, except when the tide is out, and 
the boats of the fisherfolk lie over at every 
angle prone on the mud. The narrow 
streets are full of old-world memories and 
quaint signs; time seems to have stood 
still, nothing new offends the eye, but a 
loving care protects the aged ruins and 
arrests decay. 

The palace, now the home of Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu, with its hoary, 
ivy-covered gateway, was once the Abbot's 
“lodging.” A decorated hall within has a 
handsome groined roof, and in the upper 
rooms still exist some quaint panels of 
Henry the Eighth’s time. An extensive 
moat surrounding the building is of com- 
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paratively modern date, having been con- 
structed by an ancestor of the Buccleugh 
family, an eccentric Duke of Mountague, 
as it was then pronounced, to protect him- 
self from the raids of French privateers, 
more or less imaginary in this very in- 
accessible part. The great hall, or refectory, 
is now transformed into the parish church, 
plain early English, with lovely grey stone 
walls and curious raftered roof. The 
ground plan of cloisters, abbey, kitchen, 
chapel, and dormitories, is still dis- 
tinguishable, and one is only surprised 
that so much precious material remains 
after enough stone had been removed by 
King Henry wherewith to build Calshot 
and Hurst Forts, with the castles of East 
and West Cowes. This castle at East 
Cowes was built close to the sea, at the 
junction between Spring Hill and Norris 
Castle properties, where Old Castle Point 
projects, forming a shelter for Cowes 
Roads. 

Beaulieu is especially noticeable as being 
the sole religious house founded by the 
irreligious King John, in 1104, it is 
supposed as much in memory of his mother, 
Queen Eleanor, who died in that year, as 
in expiation of his own sins, which were 
“as scarlet,” if history does not lie, to 
deliver him from the nightmare of terrible 
dreams that made his sleep so frightful. 
However unamiably the strong, jealous 
nature of Queen Eleanor resented her hus- 
band’s falseness, she seems to have loved, 
and been loved, by her sons well, enduring 
at the hands of her husband, Henry the 
Sscond, sixteen years’ captivity for their 
sakes. Her eldest son, Richard Coeur de 
Lion, thought so highly of her capabilities, 
somewhat rusted as they must have been 
by her long imprisonment, that he left her 
Regent of the Kingdom during his absence 
in the Holy Land; and even John, her 
youngest, caused a great sepulchre to be 
erected in her honour at Beaulieu Abbey 
when she died. Queen Eleanor appears to 
have had a chequered life. Born the great 
heiress of her father’s Kingdom of Guienne, 
she was first married to the French King 
Louis the Seventh, when but fifteen years 
old, with whom she travelled all through 
the Holy Land, encountering many sur- 
prising adventures. After their separation, 
or divorce, and when in her thirty-first 
year, she married the young Duke of Nor- 
mandy, ten years her junior, who then, 
with but little chance of ever being King 
of England, doubtless thought her rich 
inheritance a prize to be grasped. The Fair 


Rosamond episode cut her to the heart, and 
caused her to incite her sons to rebellion 
against the father who had so injured her, 
with the result of sixteen years of weary 
captivity, For awhile as Regent of the 
Kingdom, though but a turbulent one, she 
had a glimpse of power and prosperity; and 
as an aged woman of eighty-two, worn out 
with griefs and trials, her body was borne 
to this old-world corner of England, and 
there buried with great pomp. King John 
did not live to see the completion of 
Beaulieu Abbey, his son Henry the Third 
attending the dedication with his wife and 
a great following in 1250. Beaulieu was 
one of the few places in England with the 
privilege of sanctuary. Queen Margaret 
of Anjou, with her son Prince Edward, fled 
here for refuge after the battle of Barnet ; 
as did also Perkin Warbec in later years, 
who took sanctuary here after his crushing 
defeat at Taunton. Black’s Guide to Hamp- 
shire mentions ‘That Lord d’Aubigny 
immediately invested the Abbey with 
three hundred horsemen, and blcckaded 
Warbec into a compulsory surrender, though 
promises of pardon were held out to him.” 
So that the sanctuary of Beaulieu was by } 
no means the safe haven he had hoped to 
find. After establishing and endowing the 
Abbey, King John placed thirty monks 
therein from Citeaux in Normandy, who, 
doubtless, charmed with its lovely position, 
named it Beau-lieu. Three grange farms 
were attached to the Abbey, St. Leonard’s, 
before mentioned, Park Farm, hard by, 
where no remains are to be seen save 
a few of the old stones built into the walls, 
and Ginn’s Farm, previously described, 
Netley Abbey in Southampton Water, now 
a lovely ruin, the property of Tankerville 
Chamberlayne of Cranberry Park, was also 
a Cistercian monastery, founded by King 
John’s son, Henry the Third. The monks 
to inhabit Netley were supplied from the 
parent Abbey of Beaulieu, and must have 
been recruited in large numbers since the 
original consignment of thirty came from 
Normandy. 

At the dissolution of the monasteries, 
Beaulieu fell into the hands of Lord South- 
ampton, thence to the Montagues, and 
through them to the Buccleughs, Mr. 
Timbs in his learned and _ interesting 
“Abbeys, Castles, and ancient Halls,” says : 
“At Beaulieu was also a Hospital of 
Knights Templars, which was founded 
before the Abbey. The ruins of the 
Hospital, now employed as farm buildings, 
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Abbey, from which they are not far 
separated,” 

The “Montague Arms” at Beaulieu 
gives hospitable shelter to man and beast, 
from whence charming excursions can be 
made by those who can walk; all other 
means of locomotion are unobtainable, un- 
less it be down the river in a fishing-boat. 
Winding through a lovely outskirt of the 
New Forest, a leafy, quiet way, dark and 
secluded, with over-arching beeches, whose 
weird arms stretch out gaunt and bare to 
the sky, leads by marshy streams to Lynd- 
hurst Road Station, whence trains can be 
taken for Southampton, or the West of 
England ; or; turning off to the left after 
leaving Beaulieu, a healthy, breezy road, 


| straight, but bare and unsheltered, brings 


you after a good stretch to the dear old- 
world village of Lyndhurst, embowered in 
trees, and full of the traditions of the past 
—of Castle Malwood, King Charles’s oak, 
Rafus’s stone, and roystering Cavaliers 
hiding from Cromweli’s Ironsides, Some 
of the oldest known trees still bud and 
shed their leaves in the New Forest, and 
are preserved with tenderest care, notwith- 
standing the dreadful machinations of 
verderers and woodmen. 

There are, besides, three charming routes 
to Exbury, round by Hill Top, where cross- 
roads, suggestive of skeletons and stakes, 
lead to Hythe, Fawley, Cadland, and Ex- 
bury. One can also return from Beaulieu, 
through spinneys, grassy slopes, over rustic 
bridges, and happy hunting-grounds for 
mushrooms, to Bailey’s Hard, a small 
hamlet, and aged landing-stage, with a few 
boats’ moorings round about, through thick 
woods, where the whirr of the steam saw- 
mill is not unknown, and thence by straight 


4 forest-path, or clean, white, high road, 


hedye-lined with great juicy blackberries, 
to Buckler’s Hard. 
Our boat floated late, so stepping 


4 gingerly down the slippery stones, we 


embarked at the top of high water with 
the whole ebb before us, resting by the 
way under the shade of the great elms 
by the river-side, hitched to an aged 


| fence by the boat’s painter, after which 


the homeward journey commenced with 
gathering darkness. Miles and miles of 
lovely woodland and green aisles among 
the sombre pines stretch away, lonely and 
silent but for the great flights of homing 
birds, right up to Beaulieu. With coming 
night a brooding stillness gathers under 
the heavy branches of the tall, dark trees, 
we sweep on in the half light, only just 





dimly discerning bush-topped booms and 
stout stakes marking the channel, so black 
and impenetrable grow the lengthening 
shadows on either side. The twinkling 
lights at Buckler’s Hard, and the glowing 
forge, emitting cheerful sparks, come into 
view, just when the last boom could no 
longer be made out by the keenest eyes ; 
but our skipper on board has heard the 
dip of the oars long before we round the 
point, and is ready with ladder and mat to 
receive us, 

The evenings passed on deck in this 
landlocked spot, or sitting in the well 
after dinner, comfortably wrapped up, for 
the year ages, are most enjoyable, Oar 
enemies, the wasps, cease from troubling, 
and have gone home to their nests in the 
red sand cliff; fish leap, owls hoot in the 
deep, damp wood, frogs croak, and crickets 
creak in the marshy bank; the “ Forest 
Fly’s” fires are out, and the “ Bittern” has 
gone to the westward, so it was long 
before the dews of night drive us below 
to sleep, with the stars looking through 
the skylight. Sailing orders were on board, 
80, paying up, we dropped down the river 
with the early morning tide, bound for 
home. 





SLIPS OF THE PEN. 

THE vagaries of the intelligent com- 
positor have afforded an inexhaustible fund 
of amusement; and, as long as printers are 
human beings, there will be no ground for 
fear that errors of the press will come to a 
sudden end. But in not a few instances 
the sins of other people are visited upon 
the head of the unlucky type-setter, who 
may claim to be congratulated if he suc- 
ceeds in producing any readable results at 
all from some of the copy that is submitted 
to his experiments. It will be found on 
consideration that many eccentricities of 
style, too rashly attributed to the mis- 
applied ingenuity of the compositor, are 
really due to the carelessness of the original 
writer. 

Every one who writes even occasionally, 
though his literary efforts may not extend 
further than epistles to his beloved, must 
be aware of the difficulty of always guiding 
one’s pen so as to trace exactly what is in 
one’s mind. Even the latest inventions in 
fountain-pens are not warranted to spell 
correctly, or to avoid the snare of mixed 
metaphor. How often a stray thought or 
word that happens to flash across the brain 
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inadvertently tumbles upon the paper, 
where it has no business! Somehow the 
newest and smoothest pen is not wholly 
free from the unpleasant knack of writing 
the thing that it ought not. 

The compiler of this article has taken 
the trouble to collect, in the course of his 
reading, some literary oddities which can- 
not possibly be explained on any theory 
disparaging to the printer, for they bear 
upon their very face plain proof that the 
author himself was napping. 

It is not surprising that many of these 
instances are taken from newspapers, for 
the pressure of rapid work in modern 
journalism is so great that he must be a 
skilful scribe indeed who never commits an 
error in dashing off hasty articles. At the 
time of the marriage of Princess Beatrice, 
a West of England paper, referring to the 
naturalisation of her husband as a British 
subject, said, “ The fact is that, amid the 
hurry of the Ministerial crisis, the neutrali- 
sation of the Prince was overlooked. He 
should have been neutralised before he was 
married ; but no one, it seems, thought of 
it.” This opens up many new suggestions 
to those who are discussing the great 
marriage question. If one may judge from 
the prevalence of jokes about petticoat 
government, it is after marriage rather than 
before that the man finds himself a 
nonentity. Another paper, in explaining 
the abstentions from a certain general 
election in Ireland, was guilty of something 
not far removed from a bull when it 
declared that ‘‘The sufferings which too 
many have endured for the past seventy- 
five years, by the vacillating policy of the 
late Government, deterred them from 
voting.” The reporter of a grand military 
parade in India is responsible for the 
sentence, ‘ Perhaps, to a soldier’s eye, and 
Abdur Rahman is one, the scene was no less 
striking and impressive.” We speak some- 
times of a man’s being all ears; but a man 
who was all eye must himself have been 
as imposing and fearsome a sight as any 
review. If the newspapers are always to 
be believed, there must be about in the 
world many natural “phenomena,” of 
which even Mr. Barnum never heard. On 
the death of the late Father Beckx, the 
General of the Jesuits, it was remarked by 
one of the papers—not an illustrated one, 
unfortunately — that ‘‘his forehead was 
high and broad, surmounted with small, 
piercing eyes.” It is difficult to say which 
is the more unusual, to be all eye, or to 
have one’s eyes where the hair ought to be. 





The need of a revision of the ordinary text- 
books of anatomy was again illustrated by 
a provincial paper which, in its account of 
the local Christmas market, announced 
that ‘‘ Mr, —— had a show of meat more 
resembling a London butcher than a local 
tradesman.” Many are the sarcasms that 
have been aimed at butchers; but surely 
this is “‘ the most unkindest cut of all.” 

History, we all know, is made rapidly in 
these days ; but perhaps the fastest time on 
record was that reported not long ago by 
a metropolitan evening journal, which 
communicated to an astonished world the 
intelligence that “‘ A two days’ temperance 
convention was held this morning in 
Exeter Hall.” 
Parliament would doubtless be glad to 
know how it was done. Further details 
are also desirable in the case of a vege- 
tarian dinner which was thus announced : 
‘*‘ At the Town Hall, Poplar, an illustration 
dinner at 7 p.m. Tickets one shilling each, 
at which the Rev. Professor Mayor will 
preside,” 
as a man of immense learning, and he has 
done many remarkable things in his time ; 
but to preside at shilling tickets must have 
been as arduous a task as the editing of 
Juvenal. It is likely that many members 
of the Baptist community were surprised 
to read that the Rev. R. Harley had read a 
paper at the Baptist Association ‘on the 
explicit form of the complete cubic dif- 
ferential resolvent.” The word “ Baptist” 
should of course have been “ British.” 

The pen of a recent traveller in Greece, 


who, like so many other travellers, sent an § 


account of his wanderings to the press of 
his own town, was guilty of a sad lapse 
when it made him say of a certain 
city that it had been destroyed by the 
Archives. It is probable that the same 
writer did not mean exactly what he said 
when he wrote the following sentence: 
‘‘No student of Homer could fail to be 
filled with emotion when, leaving the 
carriages, we commenced a climb to a city 
which was formidable in size and strength 
even before Argos was created.” 

It might have been supposed that slips 
of the pen would be rare in publications 
which have greater time for careful revision 
than is possible in the case of the periodical 
press. Yet some of the most extraordinary 
misadventures have happened to authors 
who have had ample time for correcting 
their work before publishing it. An 
American historian, describing a storm 
which burst suddenly upon the passengers of 
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a lake steamer, mentions that one of their 
number, happening to go on deck, looked 
up and “saw a squaw coming down upon 
them.” One of our leading Plautine 
scholars, in his edition of the ‘Miles 
Gloriosus,” translates “ deasciari” by the 
words “to hue or cut with au axe.” ‘On 
suffrage” was once written for “on suf- 
ferance” by a well-known novelist. The 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, in one edition at least 
of his ‘‘ Music and Morals,” was responsible 
for the strange quotation : 

When I consider how my life is spent 

Ere half my days in this dark world and wide. 
This mangling of familiar lines, however, 
is hardly more atrocious than the assertion 
of another author, that Tennyson preferred 
simple faith to “ human blood.” 

Among the most common slips of the 
pen are those which make a writer say 
exactly the opposite of what he meant. A 
living authority on ethics, to his great 
horror, discovered that he had actually 
spoken of intemperance as a Christian 
virtue. “No less than” and similar 
phrases need to be watched with great 
care, for traps lurk in them. 

Strange confusions, too, beset any one 
who essays to deal with the relations of 
the sexes. Mr. F. W. Newman, in an un- 
guarded moment, allowed a book of his to 
be published, which contained the startling 
information that in certain Eastern regions 
“The rich men of one district are apt to 
look out for wives among the rich men of 
other districts.” But the crowning joke 
of all, possibly the most bizarre slip of the 
pen that has ever occurred, may be found 
in a well-known and deservedly esteemed 
history of English literature. Writing of 
Lady Rich, the author gravely says: “ As 
the husband of a man whom she disliked 
and kept in thorough fear and subjection, 
and as the brother of an ambitious noble- 
man nearly related to the throne, she led a 
brilliant and a troubled life.” With such a 
—— this article may appropriately 
close. 
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A COMPLETE STORY. 


CHAPTER I, 


“Tm afraid Mrs. Piggin will have to 
go,” said the Rector. 

Mr. Sowerbutts, a stout, middle-aged 
farmer, grunted his dissatisfaction. The 





other members of the Little Puddington 
School Board offered no opinion. 

“Yes; I think we must give the old 
lady a quarter’s notice, and get rid of her,” 
continued Mr. Dowthwaite. “She is 
terribly behind the age; there’s no doubt 
of that. The school has earned hardly 
any grant for the last two years.” 

Mr. Sowerbutts gave another grunt, 
meaning to express thereby his contempt 
alike for Mrs. Piggin’s grant - earning 
powers, the grant, and the Education De- 
partment. 

“T expect, in another year, the Inspector 
will bring down the wrath of the Depart- 
ment upon us in earnest. Perhaps they 
will dissolve the Board and order the elec- 
tion of a new one.” 

“That won’t do, nohow,” said Mr. 
Sowerbutts, decisively. 

“Then Mr. Sowerbutts moves that the 
present holder of the office of school- 
mistress be invited to resign, and that 
the Chairman be requested to msert ad- 
vertisements for a new teacher in ‘The 
Church Times,’ and other newspapers,” said 
Mr. Dowthwaite, making a jotting of the 
motion as he spoke. ‘Mr. Wintle seconds 
the motion,” he added, with a glance in the 
direction of that gentleman. Mr. Wintle, 
whose eyes had been fixed the whole time 
on the Rector’s face, gravely nodded ; and 
the Rector rose from his chair to intimate 
that the meeting was at an end. 

Mr. Dowthwaite spent the whole of 
the afternoon in drafting an advertise- 
ment and sending copies of it to various 
clerical and scholastic newspapers. ‘‘ Must 
be a sound churchwoman. {One able to 
play the harmonium preferred,” he added 
to the list of requirements. There was a 
standing difficulty about getting a not 
utterly incompetent performer on the har- 
monium at Little Puddington; and the 
good Rector thought he might as well 
make the obnoxious Education Act useful 
for once. 

The interview with Mrs. Piggin he de- 
ferred till the following morning, as being 
the most unpleasant part of the business. 
It went off, however, better than he had 
feared. By degrees he got the old lady 
to understand that if she sent in her resig- 
nation it would be gratefully accepted, and 
she would be considered as having put the 
parish and the country generally under an 
obligation. 

“You see, Mrs. Piggin, we are obliged 
to follow the times,” said good-natured Mr. 
Dowthwaite, in an apologetic tone, ‘We 
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can’t afford to lose the grant another year, 
we really can’t.” 

“Oh, I suppose not, sir,” said Mrs, 
Piggin, fixing her eyes on the Rector’s 
face. ‘I’ve been schoolmistress in this 
parish for two an’ twenty years; an’ we've 
done very well without any grant. I’ve 
brought up my children to learn their 
Catechism and do their duty, like their 
fathers before them. I can’t teach French 
an’ drorin’, an’ such like ; and much good 
it would do them if I could. However, 
I’ve saved enough, thank Heaven, to be 
independent of every one ; and Betsy 
Jane Pugh, stop talkin’ and go on with 
your sum, or it'll be the worse for 
ye.” 

The Rector listened in silence, and 
finally made his escape, thankful that the 
most disagreeable part of his duty as a 
reformer was over. 

But his difficulties were by no means at 
anend. The day after his advertisement 
appeared, he received one hundred and 
twenty-seven applications for the vacant 
post; the next day brought him two hun- 
dred and thirteen ; the third day produced 
ninety-six. All the applicants were able 
to teach every necessary subject, as well as 
several which were not necessary; and 
every one was able to produce testimonials 
of the highest possible character. 

In his despair, the Rector turned to his 
sister-in-law, Miss Jordan, who had kept 
his house since the death of his wife, and 
humbly sued for her advice and assistance. 
But Miss Jordan was an elderly lady, with 
strong, old-fashioned prejudices, and she 
objected to the new scheme altogether. 
She sarcastically advised the reinstalment 
of Mrs. Piggin—a course which was plainly 
out of the question. Mr, Dowthwaite then 
turned for help to his curate—the Rev, 
Augustine Cope—a meek and gentlemanly 
young man, who acted as unpaid secretary 
to the Rector when there was anything 
troublesome to be done. Mr. Cope took 
the mass of papers home to his lodgings, 
and made an attempt to select a few of the 
most promising applications from the 
others. At the end of four hours’ work, 
however, he found that his list contained 
no fewer than forty-nine names — an 
obviously impracticable number. 

At the next monthly meeting of the 
Board, matters were no further advanced. 
The table of the morning-room at the 
Rectory—which served as a Board-room— 
was covered with letters of application and 
copies of testimonials ; and the members 








of the Board sat gaping at the piles of 
documents in helpless dismay. 

“Well, gentlemen,” began Mr. Dow- 
thwaite, with a very vague notion of what 
the rest of his sentence was to be, when a 
knock at the door interrupted him. 

** Come in,” he cried. 

“ Please, sir,” said Thomas, “there's a 
lady wishes to see you.” 

“ But I am engaged, Thomas.” 

“But this lady has called about the 
School Board.” 

“ An applicant? It is rather irregular, 
certainly. I particularly mentioned in the 
advertisements that no personal applica- 
tions were to be allowed,” said the Chair- 
man to his fellow-labourers. ‘‘ However, 
since the young person is here, we may as 
well see her. Show her in, Thomas,” 

A moment afterwards a slim, upright 
figure, in a dainty summer costume, ap- 
peared in the doorway, and the farmers 
present rose instinctively to their feet. 
Only the Rector retained his presence of 
mind, 

“‘ Thomas, set a chair,” he said. 

The young lady bowed with the utmost 
self-possession, and took the seat which was 
offered to her. She was decidedly pretty. 
There was no doubt about that, in spite of 
her paleness and her thin lips. Her fair hair 
was brought down smoothly over a brow 
as white as any woman could desire ; her 
features were all delicately formed, her 
eyes being especially attractive. Her age 
it might have been difficult to guess: a 
man would have admitted that she might 
be over twenty ; a woman would have said 
she did not look thirty. 

“ Your name is—Miss—ah? Miss Gray- 
ling ?” asked the Rector, referring to the 
card which Thomas had handed to him. 

The young lady bowed. As she lifted 
her head she saw that the Rector was still 
scrutinising the card, and she compre- 
hended. the other members of the Board in 
one swift glance, finishing with the curate. 
Mr. Cope dropped his eyes. Miss Grayling 
smiled inwardly. 

“ And you have come about the vacancy 
in the parish school, I understand?” ea- 
quired the Rector. 

Again Miss Grayling bowed without 
speaking. 

“T particularly requested that no per- 
sonal applications were to be made,” said 
the Rector, in an injured tone. 

Miss Grayling gave a little sigh. 

“T was afraid I had done wrong,” she 
said, with her eyes on the carpet; “but I 
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was so anxious that my application should 
not be overlooked. If you would kindly 
excuse my coming, I think you would find 
my testimonials satisfactory.” 

As she spoke, she lifted her eyes to those 
of the reverend gentleman, dropping them 
immediately in a very modest and be- 
coming manner. 

Mr. Dowthwaite was mollified. 

“Where have you been teaching?” he 
asked, 

She mentioned the name of a village in 
Yorkshire; and Mr. Cope busied himself 
in hunting up her letter of application and 
her testimonial from a large bundle of 
similar documents. Having found them, 
he laid them before the Rector in 
silence, 

“Not very much experience; not so 
much as we could have wished—only six 
months,” said the Rector. ‘Now, we 
particularly wanted a certificated teacher,” 

“T have little doubt that I could pass the 
examinations if you think it desirable,” 
said Miss Grayling, quietly ; ‘ but I think 
I may say I am capable of teaching the 
village children everything necessary.” 

It was, indeed, absurd to imagine that 
this elegant young lady was not capable of 
acting as preceptor to Betsy Jane Pagh 
and her companions; and the Rector, 
feeling this, tossed the rather scanty testi- 
monials aside. 

“T ought to tell you,” he said, “that 
this is a very modest appointment. You 
know the salary is not large, and depends 
partly on the Government grant earned by 
the school. The position is not—ah !|— 
not an exalted one. By the way,” he ex- 
claimed, suddenly, “can you play the 
harmonium ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” said Miss Grayling, with 
a bright and pleasant smile, 

“‘ Ah—well—we will consider your ap- 
plication,” said Mr. Dowthwaite, shuffling 
the papers before him rather nervously. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Miss 
Grayling, in a low, earnest tone, as she 
slowly raised her graceful form from her 
seat ; ‘ but would you allow me to wait in 
the hall, or the kitchen, or anywhere, till 
my case is decided on? I have a long 
journey before me, and, if you could——?” 

She did not finish her sentence ; but she 
glanced at the other members of the Board 
as she spoke, Mr. Sowerbutts and his 
friends had not, meantime, spoken a word ; 
but now they uttered a half-articulate 
murmur, and the Rector bowed in a stiff 
but courteous fashion. The modest re- 





quest was granted, and Miss Grayling 
withdrew. 

Somehow, the young lady had made 
the Board feel that she was, in a sense, 
awaiting their verdict—that her fate hung 
in their hands. ; 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Dow- 
thwaite,” I don’t know that we could do 
better. This young—ah !—person is re- 
commended ; I may say, highly recom- 
mended by the”—lifting his double eye- 
glasses to his nose—‘the Vicar of Little 
Shenstone. There can be little doubt as 
to her capability to undertake the duties. 
And really, if we began hunting through 
all these papers, we might go farther and 
fare worse.” 

‘¢’Ear, ’ear,” murmured Mr. Sowerbutts, 
in a hollow, bass voice, tapping the point of 
his stick gently on the floor ; and accord- 
ingly it was settled that Miss Laura Hill 
Grayling should be appointed to the vacant 
office. 


CHAPTER II. 


In the course of a month the new 
schoolmistress entered upon her duties, 
The village children regarded her with 
mingled admiration and awe as she came 
into the little schoolroom for the first time 
in her spotless morning gown. The dress 
was only of cotton, but it was neatly, 
even stylishly made. They gazed with 
wonder and delight as Miss Grayling 
contemptuously flang poor Mrs. Piggin’s 
cane into the empty fireplace; and they 
promised themselves golden days for the 
future, 

In that particular, however, they were 
disappointed. The new teacher, they soon 
discovered, was not to be trifled with. 
They had to work harder than they had 
ever done before; but they did not 
grumble. They literally worshipped their 
schoolmistress, and would no more have 
thought of disobeying her than of dis- 
puting the authority of the village con- 
stable. 

When the Rector visited the school 
every Monday morning, he was delighted 
with the order that reigned there. He 
thought Miss Grayling a very exemplary 
and superior young woman. He lent her 
books. He gave her much advice as to 
her work, with which he had not thought 
it worth while to trouble good Mrs, Piggin ; 
and his counsels were invariably received 
with a charming deference. 

It was the custom at Little Puddington 
for the curate to give the school children a 
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lesson in Bible History on Wednesday 
afternoons; and Mr. Cope looked forward 
to his first lesson under Miss Grayling’s 
auspices with some inward trepidation. In 
spite of himself he felt a certain tremor as 
he addressed the new teacher, and yet he 
found himself continually desiring to speak 
to her. By degrees, however, this wore 
off; and he came to look forward to 
Wednesday afternoons as pleasant inter- 
ludes in his rather monotonous weeks, 
He, too, was solicitous for the new teacher’s 
mental pabulum, and lent her books, be- 
ginning with popular history-books, going 
on to Sunday afternoon tales, and finally 
reaching the stage of undeniable yellow- 
backed novels, Miss Grayling smiled to 
herself as she placed Mr, Cope’s “ Orley 
Farm” in her desk beside Mr. Dow- 
thwaite’s “Chronicles of the Schéaberg- 
Cotta Family.” 

But everybody liked Miss Grayling. 
The children’s mothers looked on her as 
a superior being. Even cross old Miss 
Sowerbutts, at the Mount Farm, liked 
to have her go over on a Thursday after- 
noon, when John was at market, drink 
a cup of tea with her, and enlighten her 
as to the real fashions, as worn in London. 
The only person who did not join in the 
chorus of approbation was Miss Jordan, 
the Rector’s sister-in-law. 

* Don’t you think we were very fortunate 
in getting such a superior mistress in Mrs, 
Piggin’s place?” said the Rector to his 
sister-in-law, one Sunday after church. 

“‘T dare say,” said Miss Jordan. 

“There is a marked improvement in the 
behaviour of the children, both at church 
and in school,” continued the Rector, in 
rather a magisterial way, as if to resent the 
impeachment of an undue partiality for 
Miss Grayling, which was visible in Miss 
Jordan’s face. 

“The boys don’t make half so much 
noise in going out of church before the 
sermon as they used to do,” continued the 
parson. 

“T’ve no doubt the young woman 
is very well fitted for her place,” said Miss 
Jordan. 

“Dear me!” said the Rector to himself, 
“it's odd how few women can forgive 
another woman in a somewhat lower rank 
of life, for having a pretty face and an 
attractive manner!” Whatever the reason, 
it was plain that Mies Jordan was not 
captivated by the new mistress, They 
avoided each other, as if by mutual consent. 

It happened that one afternoon, in early 





summer, Miss Grayling had gone up to the 
Mount Farm, by invitation, to drink tea 
with Miss Sowerbutts. It was a Thursday | 
—a day when the farmer always attended 
market at the neighbouring town of Groby. 

“T must make haste and get home before 
dark,” said Miss Grayling, as the day 
began to close ; and she went up to put on 
her bonnet. The operation, however, took 
some little time, as it was diversified by 
an exhibition of Miss Sowerbutt’s mother’s 
wedding-dress, and various other pieces of 
raiment of a quite remote antiquity, in all 
of which Miss Grayling took keen interest. 

“T declare it’s getting quite datk,” ex- 
claimed the schoolmistress at last, as she 
threw on her hat in a great hurry, and 
went downstairs with her hostess. Arrived 
in the garden, however, it was impossible 
to go without a morsel of Miss Sowerbutt’s 
delicious sweet-briar ; the peas, too, were 
in a most interesting state of developement ; 
and by the time they had been duly admired, 
the farmer’s burly form was seen slowly 
advancing between the hedge-rows, borne 
onwards by his gig and his good mare, Jess. 

Certainly Miss Grayling looked a pretty 
figure as she stood at the porch of the 
farmhouse, shaking hands with its mistress, 

“Well, miss, and how are ye?” said 
Mr. Sowerbutts, with a very red face, as 
he leant out of the gig to shake hands with 
his sister’s visitor. 

“Very well, thank you. But I must say 
good evening. I really must get home 
before dark.” 

‘What's the need for that? Jess and I 
mun see thee home.” 

“Oh, no, no! I couldn’t think of such 
a thing. You must be so tired, and the 
poor horse, too. Good-bye.” And Miss 
Grayling took a hasty farewell of her 
friend, and ran down the roadway with the 
prettiest little steps in the world. 

Meanwhile Mr. Sowerbutts was slowly 
turning round the unwilling Jess. 

** But, John, the mare will be overdone. 
She can find her way home. Or I'll send 
Jacob with her,” said. Miss Sowerbutts, re- 
gretting in her heart that she had ever 
invited the schoolmistress to the farm. 

To this John made no reply ; and having 
succeeded in turning the horse and gig, he 
speedily overtook Miss Grayling, who was 
walking on ahead in the most determined 
manner. 

“ Whoa! who-a!” cried Mr. Sowerbutts 
to the mare, ‘ Now, miss, will’ee get 
in?” And he held back the apron as he 
spoke. 
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* Really I can’t—I can’t take you back 
to Puddington after your journey;” and 
Miss Grayling stood hesitating. “No,” 
she said, more firmly, as Mr. Sowerbutts 
only sat and looked at her without speak- 
ing ; ‘there is really no necessity for it.” 

“If I ask ye to come I mean it,” said 
the farmer, “ an’ I take it as a favour.” 

‘Ob, if you put it so politely, I shall be 
very happy,” said Miss Grayling, as she 
held up her little, gloved hand, and was 
hoisted into the gig. 

It was, after all, only a mile and a half 
to the village. For the first minute nothing 
was said. 

“You plays that there ’armonium in 
church beautiful,” said Mr. Sowerbutts, at 
length. 

Miss Grayling laughed, and turned her 
smiling face upon her companion. 

“Do you think so? I’m not so sure of 
that myself,” said she. 

“ Beautiful |” responded Mr. Sowerbutts, 
with emphasis, ‘ And settin’ there, in 
the chancel, with the red window shining 
on yer ’ead, you look like a saint in glory !” 

“Oh, Mr. Sowerbutts! you really 
shouldn’t be so very complimentary,” said 
Mises Grayling, tranquilly. “And now, 
tell me how things went at market to-day.” 

The conversation thus took a more 
prosaic turn; and Miss Grayling evinced 
the deepest interest in the price of hay and 
calves, and other agricultural topics, until 
they reached the cottage in which she 
lived. 


CHAPTER III, 


THE Government inspection was always 
one of the events of the year at Little 
Paddington. It generally took place in the 
end of August. The Inspector was an 
elderly gentleman, whose proper name was 
Christopher Wensby ; but whose ordinary 
name among the teachers of his district 
was “The Walrus,” from the fact that his 
bald forehead, and white moustache 
pointing downwards in a straight line on 
each side of his mouth, gave him a decided 
resemblance to that creature. Report 
stated that Mr. Wensby and Miss Jordan 
had had tender, or semi-tender passages at 
some remote epoch. At any rate, they 
were very good friends ; and Mr. Wensby 
always dined at the Rectory once a year, 
when his toils in the little village school- 
room were over. The day came ; the in- 
spection was duly performed ; and at the 
end of the day Mr. Wensby sat down at 
the Rector’s hospitable table. 





“And what do you think of our new 
mistress?” asked the Rector, as he began 
to carve the joint. 

“ A very superior person—very superior 
person indeed,” returned the Inspector. 

Miss Jordan’s chin was lifted a little 
higher in the air as this answer was given ; 
but the gesture went unnoticed. 

“Ah! Glad youthinkso. We consider 
her quite an acquisition,” said Mr. Dow- 
thwaite. 

“ Yes ; there seemed an improvement in 
all directions,” continued Mr. Wensby ; 
“but especially in the needlework. Under 
the former mistress the needlework was 
very clumsy ; now it is admirable.” 

Miss Jordan smiled incredulously. 

‘*T assure you I have received very neat 
specimens of button-holing,” said the 
Inspector. “The Department cannot fail 
to be pleased with them. I can show you 
them after dinner, if you like.” 

“T should very much like to see them,” 
said Miss Jordan, drily. 

After dinner, accordingly, the specimens 
were produced, and very neatly executed 
they were. 

“T don’t believe our girls ever did that 
work,” said Miss Jordan, solemnly, as she 
bent over the button-holes, 

“But I saw them!” ejaculated Mr. 
Wensby. 

‘“‘Saw the stuff in their hands, I dare 
say,” returned the lady. ‘“ What do gentle- 
men know about things of that sort?” she 
added, contemptuously. 

“T have always to report as to the 
quality of the needlework,” said the 
Inspector, stiffly, and with a slight blush. 
“But if you assure me, from your own 
knowledge of the children, that they could 
not have done this work themselves, it will 
be my duty to institute further enquiry.” 

“T am certain of it,” said Miss Jordan, 

That evening Mr. Wensby compared 
notes with his host; and the Rector con- 
fessed that he was surprised—secretly, he 
was startled—to find what a large number 
of “attendances” had been made, even 
by the most irregular of the village children. 

“* We have a Board meeting to-morrow,” 
said Mr. Dowthwaite, 

“Then ask Miss Grayling te attend it,” 
said Mr. Wensby, ‘and ask her whether 
the children actually did the needlework 
themselves. If she says they did, I will fix 
a day—lI can come over in about three 
weeks—to see them do some more speci- 
mens; and Miss Jordan can be present. 
If there is a marked discrepancy between 
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the two sets of work—why, of course, I 
must report accordingly ; and you can con- 
sider the matter at the next Board meeting.” 

All this made the Rector feel very un- 
comfortable. But there was no help 
for it; and next day he sent a verbal 
message to the schoolmistress, requesting 
her to step over to the Rectory, where the 
School Board was then sitting. 

“Miss Grayling,” said the Rector, not 
without embarrassment, “I believe that 
Her Majesty’s Inspector will be able to re- 
port very favourably of the condition of 
the school.” Miss Grayling bowed politely. 
“There is one point, however, on which I 
should like to ask you one or two ques- 
tions. These pieces of sewing, now ”—and 
he produced them from a drawer as he 
spoke — ‘seem to me very neat, very 
creditable; but are you sure that the 
children whose names are attached to 
them did them themselves, unaided ?” 

“ Quite sure,” said Miss Grayling, 
tranquilly. 

“ And the attendances—they seem much 
larger than they used to be. Are you sure 
you have kept the register accurately ? ” 

“Perfectly sure,” said Miss Grayling, 
looking the clergyman full in the face. 

One or two members of the Board moved 
uneasily in their seats, and Mr. Sowerbutts 
seemed to be on the point of protesting 
audibly against these aspersions on Miss 
Grayling’s good faith. The Rector felt 
very uncomfortable. 

“Very good,” Miss Grayling,” he said ; 
“T am glad to hear you say so, And I 
think we needn’t detain you any longer.” 

The schoolmistress slowly rose, bowed 
in her usual dignified manner, and with- 
drew. 

Before long it got abroad in Little 
Puddington that Miss Grayling was in 
disgrace, or at least in a condition of 
suspended favour. Various reasons were 
given for this, the most popular theory 
being that the new mistress had been 
caught stealing the school pence. The 
matter was discussed in the alehoures, at 
the doors of the cottages, in the church- 
yard after service. Through it all Miss 
Grayling went on her way, serene as usual, 
preserving exactly the same manner to 
every one as if the voice of scandal had 
never mentioned her name. 

A little before six o'clock one evening 
the Rev. Augustine Cope knocked at the 
door of the pretty cottage in which Miss 
Grayling lived. For some months—ever 
since he had firat seen her, in fact—the 





susceptible curate had been under the 
spell of the young lady’s sweet brown. 
eyes. He had struggled with himself long 
and manfully. He was not in a position 
to marry; and Miss Grayling was not a 
suitable match for him. He knew ail that 
very well. He did not like to think of 
what his aunts, Miss Cope and Miss 
Georgina Cope, would say, on being pre- 
sented with a village schoolmistress for a 
niece. But then, he had not looked on 
the face of any other woman who could 
be called a lady—save Miss Jordan’s—for 
nearly eight months. He was in love; he 
could not help it ; and now this unpleasant 
matter added at once to his love and to 
his embarrassment. Even now he did 
not know his own mind. His ostensible 
object was to exchange one of the harm- 
less novels, with which he now kept Miss 
Grayling well supplied, for another of the 
same type. 

“ Miss Grayling,” began the curate, as 
he seated himself in the little parlour, 
‘‘ this cannot be true !” 

‘What is not true, Mr. Cope ?” 

“These shameful accusations, these as- 
persions——” 

“Of course not; and I did not think 
that you, Mr. Cope, would pay any at- 
tention to them,” said the schoolmistress, 
with quiet dignity. 

‘Oh, no! not for worlds!” exclaimed 
the curate; “I believe in you as I would 
in a saint! Dear Miss Grayling—Laura— 
T may call you Laura ?—I find it difficult 
to say how I feel for you—and how much 
I long to shield you from the calumnies 
and troubles of the world in the shelter of 
an honest man’s love.” 

As he spoke, the curate took Miss 
Grayling’s white and well-formed fingers 
between his own. 

“T offer you my heart and all I have,” 
he continued, his eyes searching her down- 
cast face. “Alas! that it is so little! 
I know well we cannot marry on my 
present stipend; but I have youth and 
strength on my side. Sooner or later I 
must get a living ; and then—and then—— 
Oh, Laura! say that you love me!” 

* Mr, Cope, I feel honoured and flattered 
more than I can say; and my heart tells 
me it is not indifferent to you; but ‘ 

She paused, and the tones of the church 
clock striking fell on her ear. 

“Mr. Cope!” she exclaimed, withdraw- 
ing her fingers as she spoke, “you are 
more than generous; but I cannot trust 
myself to give you an answer now. I must 
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not be rash, or unjast to you. Leave me 
now—leave me, I beg you. I will write 
to you to-morrow.” 

Somewhat surprised at this sudden dis- 
missal, the agitated curate took his hat and 
stick and departed. 

Next day he received a daintily-scented 
note from Miss Grayling, in which she said 
that, much as she honoured him and 
highly as she valued his friendship, she 
could see that it was not for his interest to 
marry a dowerless girl, and she, therefore, 
declined his proposal. Her decision, she 
added, was quite “irevocable.” There was 
but one “r” in “irrevocable,” and, some- 
how, this circumstance did something 
towards mitigating the grief with which 
Mr. Cope received his letter of dismissal. 

The testing examination, which was to 
confirm or overthrow Miss Grayling’s repu- 
tation, was fixed for a Friday afternoon. 
The School Board meeting happened to fall 
on the following day, Saturday. 

At three o’clock on Friday Mr. Wensby 
arrived; and Mr. Dowthwaite and Miss 
Jordan went with him to the school-house. 
The children were all there, with clean 
pinafores and shining faces; but Miss 
Grayling was absent. Miss Jordan’s face 
wore a peculiar smile as one of the older 
girls informed the Rector that Miss Gray- 
ling had not been at home for three days. 

Miss Jordan soon set the children to 
work ; and in five minutes the Inspector 
was convinced, by the clearest evidence, 
that not one of the school-girls could make 
even a decent button-hole, much less one 
like those contained in the specimens, 

“ You had better get rid of your superior 
young person as soon as you can,” he said 
to Mr. Dowthwaite, as they went back to 
the Rectory. 

Next morning, however, when the School 
Board met, they found a letter awaiting 
them from Miss Grayling, in which she 
said that, in consequence of the undeserved 
aspersions which had been thrown upon 
her management of the school, she felt that 
the course most consistent with her dignity 
was to resign the post which she had had 
the honour of holding. 

The Rector was indignant, and moved 
that Miss Grayling’s resignation be not 
acc:pted ; but that in consequence of the 
revelations that had been made, she be 
summarily dismissed. Mr. Sowerbutts was 
not present; but the other members of the 
Board, who had but a very limited idea of 





the heinousness of Miss Grayling’s offence, 
murmured at the severity of the sentence ; 
and at last the Rector was persuaded to let 
the resignation be accepted. 

The following day was Sunday. It was 
the curate’s turn to preach, the Rector’s to 
read prayers. The choir and the school- 
children were in their places; and Miss 
Jordan scanned the congregation with an 
approving glance from the Rectory pew. 

“Dearly beloved brethren, the Scripture 
moveth us,” began the Rector. 

At that moment an unwonted rustle 
was heard at the door, a subdued murmur 
ran through the assembled worshippers, 
and the Rector, lifting his eyes, beheld the 
ex-schoolmistress moving up the aisle on 
the arm of Mr. Sowerbutts! There could 
be no doubt of what had happened. The 
curate received a shock such as he had 
never before experienced. Miss Jordan 
forgot herself in her amazement, and stared 
at the bride as if she had been a ghost. 
Mr. Sowerbutts tramped stolidly on, till 
he reached his own pew, and then, having 
duly installed his wife therein, began to say 
the responses in a louder tone than usual. 

The bride, in a dainty, Parisian bonnet, 
looked very pretty. Her triumph was 
complete. Miss Sowerbutts retired to a 
cottage which she owned in the outskirts 
of Groby ; and the schoolmistress reigned 
over the Mount Farm and its owner, with 
gentle but firm sway, 

When Mr. Wensby came to Little 
Paddington for the next annual inspection, 
he was proceeding to the school-house in 
state, bearing Miss Jordan on his arm, and 
escorted by the Rector, when the party met 
@ pony-carriage, in which was seated a 
pretty, and beautifally-dressed woman. 
The lady bowed graciously to Mr. Wensby. 
and he, not remembering the circumstances 
under which he had last seen that attractive 
smile, returned the salute. Mrs. Sower- 
butts glanced at Miss Jordan and smiled 
maliciously. Miss Jordan dropped her 
hand from her companion’s arm; and the 
Rector, stepping forward, whispered some- 
thing in his friend’s ear. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the In- 
spector ; ‘‘that woman! I hadn’t an idea 
who she was, I assure you. Thought I 
knew the face—that was all.” 

But Miss Jordan had suddenly become 
deaf; and on the subject of the senior 
churchwarden’s wife, she continued to ke 
deaf for the remainder of her days. 
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